


{HE CHRISTMAS DINNER GONE! 

Mr. Suepparp’s humorous and graphic pic- 
ture suggests its own story so well that the read- 
er's imagination can easily fill in the missing 
links—the tramp through the snowy woods to 
the trap, the too eager haste of the younger 
party, the disappointed hopes of a good Christ- 
mas dinner, the sulky march homeward, and the 
shrill scolding at the cabin when the unlucky 


sportsmen return empty-handed. ‘The Virginia | 


negroes, we may add, call the rabbit ‘‘ he-yar,” 
and the trap a ‘‘ gum.” 














ONLY A SHADOW. 
CHRISTMAS NIGHT. 


‘Twas Only a shadow across the pane, 
As the shivering beggar-boy looked within; 
"Twas scarcely seen ere ‘twas gone again, 
Lost ‘mid the flowers and musical din. 


The feet of the child were blue with the cold, 
Treading the stones of the frozen street; 
And the shivering lad became more bold 


When the scent of the flowers came so sweet. 
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A lady, tired and warm from the dance, 
Had raised, for a moment, a window near; 


Like a shadow she seemed in the single glance 
The beggar-child gave, as he then could hear 


The sound of the music that floated out 
From the open window where Fashion sat ; 

And the barefooted boy in the cold without 
Wondered why God should not give all that 


Great wealth of flowers and wine and light 
To him—or a part—that he might not feel 

The hunger-pangs in the cold that night, 
As he down to the area door could steal. 
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‘Twas a emiall, blue hand, extended then 
Asking for bread at the area door; 


But the lad met only rough taunts from the men, 
And was told to begone and to come no more, 


Away in the cold, and away from the glare, 


The beggar-boy walked from that Christmas sight, 


Wondering why, in the brightness there, 


And he thought, as he stood in the lonely street, 


How warm the gas-lights looked within, 


' 


The shadowy Rich could ever sin! 








THE CHRISTMAS DINNER GONE! 


“Dar now! I done tole you so fust.”’ 


WITH A SUPPLEMENT. 


Not one had a heart for the poor that night! 


And wondered how, when the flowers were sweet, 
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és WirH this Number of Harper's 
WEEKLY our readers will receive gratul- 

‘ tously an EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, con- 
taining further installments of “ THE 
WANDERING HeEtR” and “ BREAD-AND- 
CHEESE AND Kisses.” 


DOES CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 

CREATE AN ARISTUCRACY? 

R. THURLOW WEED is an experi- 
i enced and skillful political manager, 
but his late letter upon the civil service re- 
form shows that he has not made himself 
familiar either with the present condition 
of the service in England, which he criti- 
cises, nor with the principles and methods 
proposed by the President in this country, 
which he denounces. Mr. WEED’s chief ob- 
jection is that to destroy patronage, and to 
make honesty and efticiency the tenure of 
_is to ereate an aristocracy of oftice- 


othe 

holders., Senator LOGAN also is reported as 
having said, with’ some vehemence, that he 
does not approve the proposed reforin of the 
civil service for the same reason, and that 


he is opposed to a privileged class of any 
kind. And it is often said that a civil serv- 
ice whieh may be admirable in England or 
monarehical countries is unsnitable for a 
plain republican country. 

This is perhaps the favorite argument 
against disturbance of patronage, and the 
nonsense it which it is often ignorantly set 
is immense. For let us look at the subject 
with a little common-sense. The exact dif- 
ference between the present system and a 
proper one is that at present the tenure of 
oftice is determined by political influence, 
and in a proper system by efticiency and 
honesty. The present practice is a thou- 
sandfold more aristocratic, because it fills 
the offices not by competent persons, but by 
those who are favored by a certain class of 
citizens —namely, leading politicians and 
members of Congress. That class is, in this 
sense, the aristocratic class. It uses the pat- 
ronage to retain its power. And when it is 
proposed to conduct the public business upon 
business principles, this aristocracy of pat- 
ronage denounces the proposition as aristo- 
cratic, 

Again, when it is said that to make hon- 
esty and efficiency the tenure of the offices is 
to create a privileged class, what is meant ? 
Simply that the office-holders will have a 
kind of vested right in the office as against 
other citizens. Now what are the facts? 
Simply that, despite the twaddle about priv- 
ilege and aristocracy, the present system is 
obliged by the necessity of the case to bend 
in some degree to the laws which should al- 
together control it. The most important 
single point of the civil service of the coun- 
try is the Custom-house in the city of New 
York. It receives an enormous proportion 
of the national revenues. During the last 
ten years there have been seven Collectors at 

its head. But the Assistant Collector—with- 
out whom it is not too much to say that ey- 
ery one of these Collectors would have found 
the duties of his office at least painfully per- 
plexing—has been in the Custom-house for 
inore than thirty years, and his experience 
is invaluable to the country and te every 
Adininistration, Yet he, retained because of 

his indispensable knowledge and experience, 

is the very representative of what the ob- 
jectors call “a privileged class.” Other 
chief officers of the New York Custom-house 
have had similar terms of service. Why have 
they not been “rotated” out of office? Why 
has not the thunder-bolt of Senatorial scorn 
of aristocracies and privileged classes smit- 
ten them? Becanse common-sense and ex- 
perience have interfered. To remove them 
in obedience to any absurd theory of the ne- 
cessity of party patronage would have been 
) embarrass the operation of the most im- 
ortant of the public offices. If continu- 
in oftice because of proved capacity and 
lelity be evidence of an aristocratic sys- 
tem, then in these most signal instances the 
present system is shown to be aristocratic, 
and deserving the fiercest Congressional de- 
ineiation 

Again, if it should be said that under the 
present system snch ofticers may be removed 

ly time by the mere will of the appoint- 

* power, and are, therefore, not properly 

rivileged class, we reply that they may 


removed in precisely the same way under 
President's rules. The power, of re- 

's as untouched under those rules as 

under the present system. But the 
uptations to its illicit exercise are re- 
moved. The proper flexibility of the serv- 
j requires that the discretion of removal 





should be unchecked, because legitimate rea- 
sons for removal can not always be proved 
by legal evidence, nor is it always desirable 
that they should be, even if they could. The 
difficulty now is that a good officer is re- 
moved that another who is no better, but 
who is more “influentially backed,” may 
be substituted. But the pressure to re- 
move disappears when the substitute has no 
certainty of succession. The powerful Sen- 
ator A would not try to displace B to make 
a place for C, if he knew that when the va- 
cancy was made it would be filled in a man- 
ner which would probably put in D. 

If, therefore, continuance in oftice because 
of efficiency and fidelity is aristocratic, the 
present service is so; and if the removal for 
proved cause only be the proof of a privi- 
leged class, the President’s rules do not es- 
tablish it. What is meant, then, by the cry 
of monarchical systems and unrepublican 
methods? Nothing whatever. Either it 
springs from unpardonable ignorance of 
what the President has prescribed, or it is a 
mere appeal to Buncombe. What the coun- 
try needs, and what its best opinion de- 
mands, is that the public business shall be 
done in the most economical, efficient, and 
faithful manner, and, to that end, that it 
shall have the advantage of experience, as 
every other business has. It does not need 
nor demand that an Assistant Collector, thor- 
oughly competent and experienced and hon- 
est, should be turned out upon some ridicu- 
lous theory of visionaries about privilege 
and aristocracy and rotation in office, in 
order that he may be replaced by a man who 
has managed a caucus, or who is the candi- 
date of those who have. And so of every 
position in its degree. The country needs 
and demands that the Presidential election 
shall not be made a mad scramble for all the 
oftices in the country, as under the present 
system it inevitably is. 

The one fundamental point to which the 
attention of all good citizens should be most 
earnestly directed is the honesty of elections. 
And nothing will tend so strongly to secure 
it as removing, so far as possible, all merely 
mercenary elements from the contest. The 
ery of aristocracy is raised in defense of the 
doctrine that to the victor belong the spoils. 


LOUISIANA. 


THERE has been so much furious writing 
about the Louisiana case that it is not easy 
for most readers to understand the actual 
situation. The facts are these: Two mem- 
bers of the returning board for canvassing 
the votes at the late election resigned. 
Their places were filled under the law by 
the remaining members. Governor WaR- 
MOTH, one of the board, then removed the 
Secretary of State, also a member of the 
board, and appointed Mr. WHARTON, one of 
his own friends, in his place. This gave 
the Governor control of the board, and he 
and Mr. WHARTON repudiated the election 
of the two new members, and substituted 
two others. The new board, so constituted, 
proceeded to canvass the votes, when, upon 
proper application, their proceedings were 
stayed by the judge of a State court, who 
had unquestioned jurisdiction. The Goy- 
ernor thereupon forcibly ejected this judge, 
and replaced him by one who had not been 
legally returned as elected. The Supreme 
Court of the State decided against the valid- 
ity of the Governor’s action, and virtually 
held that his board was illegal. The Gov- 
ernor disregarded the decision of the court. 

An injunction upon his action was then 
asked of the United States District Court, 
and granted. “This was treated by the Gov- 
ernor’s board with contempt. The marshal 
of the United States was then required to 
enforce the order of the court, and troops 
were placed at his command. Meanwhile 
the majority of the legal board canvassed 
the votes, and returned that the Republican 
candidates were elected. The Governor havy- 
ing called a special session of the Legisla- 
ture, the persons returned by the legal 
board as members duly elected assembled 
in the State-house, and having impeached 
the Governor, called upon the President for 
protection, under the fourth section of the 
fourth article of the Constitution of the 
United States. Meanwhile another body 
assembled elsewhere, claiming to be the 
lawful Legislature, and was recognized by 
the Governor. 

The situation then was this, that two 
bodies assuming to be the Legislature of 
Louisiana were constituted, and one of 
them had appealed to the President, un- 
der the Constitution, to defend the State 
from domestic violence. The Supreme Court 
of the United States has decided, and it is 











not questioned, that by the act of 1795 “the 
power of deciding whether the exigency has 
arisen upon which the Government of the 
United States is bound to interfere is given 
to the President. He is to act upon the ap- 
plication of the Legislature or of the [State] 
Executive, and consequently he must deter- 





mine what body of men constitute the Legis- 
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lature and who is the Governor before he can 
act.” Meanwhile the Governor had moved 
the Supreme Court of the United States to 
restrain the District Judge in Louisiana. 
But the court unanimously decided that it 
had no jurisdiction until an appeal had been 
made. The President, upon due consideration 
of all the circumstances, determined that the 
body assembled in the State-house was the 
legal Legislature, and that Mr. PINCHBECK, 
who had succeeded the Governor upon the 
impeachment of the latter, was the lawful 
Governor of the State. 

In making this decision the President did 
not express any opinion of the character of 
the persons engaged in the proceedings. 
Whether the District Judge DURELL was a 
drunken ruffian, or Governor WARMOTH an 
unscrupulous and dangerous knave, was not 
the question. Louisiana politics, and many 
of the Louisiana politicians of all parties, are 
a stench in the public nostrils. But the Pres- 
ident was constitutionally invoked to act, 
and he decided to act in accordance with 
the ruling of the State and of the United 
States courts; while as to the character of 
the persons concerned there are probably 
very few well-informed persons who sup- 
pose that Governor WaRMOTH would hesi- 
tate at any measure necessary to carry out 
his designs. The President might have de- 
cided to take no part. But had he done so, 
serious trouble and bloodshed would proba- 
bly have followed, and public opinion would 
then have required him not to abandon the 
State to anarchy, and have asked why, hav- 
ing the undoubted power, he had not pre- 
vented the actual crisis. 

In the exercise of the grave prerogative 
which was defined by the Supreme Court in 
the Rhode Island case the President may 
err. But the dull Democratic hate, which 
denounces jim as a stupid dolt and an auto- 
crat of the worst type, and a ruthless despot 
trampling States beneath his heel, is a faint 
echo of that which raged at him in the fiela 
as a bloody butcher. The President has ex- 
ercised undoubted powers to promote peace. 
If he has trampled upon a State, it is in 
strict pursuance of a ruling of the Supreme 
Court, announced by Chief Justice TANEY; 
while to accuse him of recoynizing the State- 
house Legislature in order to defeat the 
known will of ths people of Louisiana is to 
assert that a board constituted by Governor 
WaARMOTH would have honestly declared 
that will. The President is probably of 
opinion that the real will of the people, as 
expressed in the election, was much more 
likely to be declared by the legal board of 
canvassers than by that of Governor War- 
MOTH. 





JOHN F. KENSETT. 


OnE of the noblest, purest, gentlest, and 
truest of men is lost to us by the death of 
JOHN F. KENSETT. His presence to all who 
knew him was a perpetual benediction, and 
those of us who have long known him best 
and loved him most feel that a light is with- 
drawn from our lives which was a clear ray 
of the infinite love and goodness. He was 
a man of great gifts and of the sweetest na- 
ture: modest, unassuming, most generous, 
and most manly. Indeed, he was so free 
from selfishness and personal aggressiveness 
of every kind that he deprecated praise, 
while no allusion to others that was not 
pure with charity ever fell from his lips. 
The charm of his character so suffused his 
life and his works that each illustrated the 
other: and through the deep, serene repose, 
the soft, silvery tranquillity of his pictures, 
the beholder, unsuspecting, looked into a 
heart of depthless peace and love. 

Mr. KENSETT passed swiftly along a noise- 
less path to the highest point of his profes- 
sion. Heggeached it and held it without 
envy or hostility. It was the crown of labor 
and of conscientious devotion, as well as of 
natural endowment. His companions long 
ago in Italy, and those of later years, know 
the care and fidelity of his study of nature, 
and how fine and true was his felicitous 
touch. Infinite peace, infinite serenity of 
sweetness, is the characteristic of his pic- 
tures; but it is a sweetness without weak- 
ness or sentimentality. Indeed, his works 
have a breadth and health and bright fresh- 
ness which reprove the morbid effort of 
those who would make the landscape serve 
them and their small fancies, instead of 
themselves serving the landscape. There 
was nothing morbid, or strained, or factitious 
in his feeling or his handling. His love of 
nature was as simple as it was deep, and his 
interpretation was pure and reverent and 
beautiful. 

Mr. KENSETT was never married. His life 
was passed in his studio in the city, at a 
summer studio which he had built upon the 
shore of the Sound, near Darien, and in the 
society of friends who could not think of him 
nor name him but with fond affection. He 
had lived for some time in Europe, especially 








in England and Italy, and had passed sketch- 








haunts of the painters—in the Catskill, at 
the White Mountains, at Newport; and he 
had made a tour to the Iron Mountains, in 
Missouri, and beyond. His fellow - artists 
would gladly have elected him president 
of the Academy, but that he declined. Yet 
it had no more inte rested or faithful servant 
than he; and to his personal efforts and in- 
fluence more than to any single cause is due 
the collection of the fund which built the 
present Academy. He was president of the 
Artists’ Fund Charitable Society when he 
died. 

—When he died! There are men who 
seem to take a part of life with them when 
they go. They are so associated with the 
happiest hours, with the best hopes and 
deepest feelings, that life has less to offer 
when so much friendly sympathy and inti- 
mate understanding are withdrawn. That 
cheerful, sincere greeting, then, will be heard 
no more. That hand which, with every re- 
turning spring, drew us with its latest pic- 
ture nearer and nearer to the great heart of 
love and beauty in nature, will not touch us 
again. To the rich young romance of com- 
panionship in Italy, softer and remoter as 
the years pass, is now added the tenderness 
of a beloved presence vanished forever. 
Along the gray rocks of the Rhode Island 
shore, of which he was so fond, and which 
is nowhere so truthfully shown as by his 
hand, the moan of the ocean has henceforth 
a deeper pathos. 

“ Break, break, break, 

At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me!” 








THE LATE COALITION. 


Mr. Scuurz is reported to have said that 
the “Liberal” movement is only postponed 
to 1876—it is “set back, not beaten.” What 
was.the “Liberal” movement? It was a 
coalition between the regular organization 
of the Democratic party and some Republic- 
ans who, for various reasons, refused to sup- 
port the Republican candidates. The result 
was that the coalition carried six or seven 
States in which the Republicans were known 
to have no chance. But in those States it 
was in no sense a “ Liberal” success. It 
was due wholly to the Democratic vote, 
cast not as Liberal, but as Democratic. In 
the general vote the President received near- 
ly twice his popular majority of 1868. And 
if a movement was ever scornfully con- 
demned by the country, it was the “ Lib- 
eral” effort of 1872. 

Does Mr. Scuurz think that the coalition 
is “set back” and “postponed” as the Re- 
publican movement was in 1856? The Re- 
publican party emerged from that magnifi- 
cent and awakening campaign, in which the 
conscience of the country was thoroughly 
aroused, firm, united, devoted, and as re- 
solved as the colonists after Bunker Hill. 
The Republican movement had not failed, 
for it sprang from the profound conviction 
of the best part of the country, and iP car- 
ried many of the most intelligent States. It 
swept on and regenerated the nation, Is the 
situation of the coalition the same? Where 
is there a single sign that the “ Liberal” par- 
ty exists? There is a Democratic party and 
a Republican party. One or both may dis- 
appear before another Presidential election. 
New interests and new issues may result in 
new combinations. But to call the political 
changes that may now occur in this country 
the progress of the “ Liberal” movement is 
merely to trifle with words, and to seek to 
dignify the total and contemptuous rout of 
the Cincinnati movement. 

The reason of that rout is plain. It was 
not that there is not a sincere desire for 
progress and reform, nor that there is any 
disposition to be harsh or unjust toward the 
Southern States. But it was that the coun- 
try did not choose to intrust its government 
to a motley collection of those who had re- 
sisted every step of progress and every move- 
ment of reform, with malcontents of every 
kind, and a few sincere and unwise enthusi- 
asts. That was the feeling which indig- 
nantly and contemptuously swept the Cin- 
cinnati movement away. The country did 
not trust the Cincinnati leaders nor their 
followers; and when it was asked if reforms 
were not desirable, it answered, “Yes, but 
they are not to be expected from Cincin- 
nati.” Moreover every good thing which 
was demanded by the “ Liberal” platform was 
not less required by the Republican, and 
again the question recurred, why good things 
were to be expected from the Democratic 
party rather than from the Republican. 

Even if the reforms demanded by the Phil- 
adelphia platform should be deliberately dis- 
regarded by the dominant party, it would 
not lose power unless it was the clear con- 
viction of the country that the reforms were 
more Vitally important than continued Re- 
publican control of the government. The 
“Liberal” assumption that the war was to 
be totally disregarded was as foolish as it 


| ing summers among the favorite American | was fatal, The country will not trust any 
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ty largely composed of Democrats, and 
power will remain where it is until— 
whatever the interest in special methods of 
administration —the country is convinced 
that the great Republican principles of 
policy which it has adopted are beyond the 
chance of peril. 

If the situation in 1876 should be in the 
general judgment substantially what it was 
in 1872, any opposition movement would be 
as unceremoniously thrust aside as the “ Lib- 
eral” has been now. It could be truly said 
that in 1856 the Republican movement was 
postponed until 1860, because in that year 
the situation was precisely the same ii: kind, 
but more alarming in degree. But the “ Lib- 
eral” movement has not even a national or- 
ganization. Does Mr. SCHELL recognize 
Mr. COCHRANE or Mr. ALLEN as his official 
superior, or do they recognize him? The 
movement was a coalition only, and a miser- 
ably battled coalition. It is not and never 
was an organization representing a great and 
desirable policy, although among those who 
called themselves Liberals were some who 
sincerely wished the adoption of certain 
measures of reform. That sincere desire 
will continue. Those measures will probably 
in some form prevail. But the Cincinnati 
coalition of 1872, when to recover the control 
of the government the Democratic party 
adopted candidates nominated by a few for- 
mer Republicans, is as dead as the cabal of 
CHARLES the Second. 
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FIRE! FIRE! 

Ar this season there are hundreds of thon- 
sands of persons assembled every evening in 
various parts of the country, and they are 
all in great peril. They sit in halls to listen 
to concerts or lectures, and there are very 
few halls from which escape would be pos- 
sible in case of fire. Our public halls are 
generally in the second or sometimes in the 
third story of buildings of which the lower 
story is devoted to shops. They are reached 
by narrow wooden staircases, often winding 
and at inconvenient angles. They are, in 
fact, what are called tinder-boxes. How 
swiftly fires spread we have had recent and 
terrible experience. How suffocating with 
smoke the lobbies and passages would in- 
stantly be it is easy to imagine. And if 
during the lecture any where in the country 
this very evening some scoundrel should 
shout, “I smell smoke! fire!” there would 
be a panic which would undoubtedly be 
frightfully fatal to human life. 

Let the reader ask himself of the hall with 
which he is most familiar, what are the rea- 
sonable chances of escape? There has, in- 
deed, been as yet no tragedy of this precise 
kind, and we are perhaps willing to run for 
luck. But there was no catastrophe just 
like that of the Fifth Avenue Hotel until two 
or three weeks since. Every great ware- 
house in Boston was built with a Mansard- 
roof until last month, when in a day, and 
mainly because of the structure of that roof, 
the business heart of the city was eaten out 
by fire. Who is willing to wait until his 
wife, or daughter, or sister, or mother is the 
victim of an awful calamity before he acts in 
this matter? The chief use of a grand jury 
is to serve as a committee of public safety. 
Let every man who reads these lines, and 
who is drawn upon such a jury, call its at- 
tention to the neighboring halls; and present 
as a nuisance to be abated every one of them 
which is an evident man-trap. And most of 
the halls in the land would be presented. 

The law also should require the most strin- 
gent care in the erection and arrangement of 
such buildings. If the present laws are in- 
tended to secure even a tolerable chance of 
safety, they fail utterly, and new laws should 
be enacted, with surer guarantees of faithful 
execution. It is fast becoming the reproach 
of a popular government that it is unequal 
to the protection of human life, or to that 
vigor of administration which is indispen- 
sable to personal comfort and safety. After 
the Fifth Avenue fire, who wishes to be 
lodged in the fifth story of a pasteboard 
hotel? After some dire disaster to an audi- 
ence in a great hall, who will care to crowd 
into another to hear a concert or a lecture? 
“What should you do in case of an alarm 
of fire in this hall ?” was the question lately 
asked of the president of a lyceum at the 
close of a lecture. “ By George! we should 
all go to the together!” was the prompt 
reply. We hope not; but it is a reply worth 
consideration. 


PERSONAL. 


THE recent demise of Epw1n Forrest recalls 
an anecdote that has not hitherto appeared in 
print, and is related to us by the counsel repre- 
senting the purchasers from him of the Font 
Hill estate, near Yonkers. The occasion was 
the completion of the sale. Just as the pur- 





chase-money was paid and the deed delivered, 
Mr. Forrest, in the bitter manner usual with 
him when in his moods (and any thing connect- 
ed with this property, which he had purchased, 
improved, and ornamented for domestic quiet 
in the evening of his days, seemed prolific of 








them), launched forth some strong expressions 
and wishes for those whom he conceived had 
thrown a blight over his life. For this he was 
gently rebuked, and probably for the first time 
n many years, if not in his life, he had words of 
Christian charity administered to him in so firm 
and positive a manner that at first astonished 
and then seemed for the moment to soften him, 
for he exclaimed, ‘‘ Yes, yes, mother; I know 
you ladies are angels, full of goodness, but— 
but” (and here came back the bitterness) ‘‘my 
creed is brief and direct: I love my friends and 
hate my enemies ;’’ and, bowing iow, Mr. For- 
REST presented to the purchasers a check for five 
thousand dollars and withdrew. 

—The Siamese are emuiating the Japanese. 
Mow SuRAWONGSE, a son of the Prime Minis- 
ter of Siam, has been admitted a cadet at the 
academy at Woolwich, and another son, now 
in the British army, is to go through a course 
of instruction at the Academy of Royal Engi- 
neers. 

—Professor- TYNDALL, whose success as a 
lecturer has been as complete here as in En- 
gland, is personally a man of medium stature, 
lithe built, highly vitalized, alert, and noiseless 
in his movements; a ready and effective talker, 
but an excellent listener, and his manners a.e 
genial and attractive. He is socially strong, a 
man of the world as well as a philosopher, and 
at home in all relations. But with all his passion 
for experiment, he has not yet made the expen 
ment of matrimony. 

—The-following new members have been cho- 
sen United States Senators for six years from 
the 4th of March next: 

W. B. Autison, Iowa, vice Jawrs Hantan; A. A. Sar- 
Gent, California, vice Connetivs Cote; T. C. M*Crer- 
ry, Kentucky, vice B. Matcuren; G. R. Dennis, Mary- 
land, vice Groree Vickers; B. Wapimian, New Hamp- 
shire, vice J. W. Parverson;: A. S. Merrimon, North 
Carolina, rice Joun Poor; M. C. Mrronen., Oregon, 
vice H, W. Consett; J. J. Parrerson, South Carolina, 
vice F. A. Sawyer. 

—Mr. Jomn G. Nicoray, formerly private sec- 
retary of President Linco.n, has been elected to 
the honorable and somewhat lucrative position 
of marshal of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, made vacant by the resignation of Mr. 
Parsons, just eiected to Congress from the 
Cleveland district. Mr. NicoLay’s name was 
presented by Judge Davis, and after six ballots 
he was successful by a vote of five to three, the 
following judges voting for him: CHasr, Davis, 
CLIFFORD, SWAYNE, and StRONG. Speaking of 
judges, the court as now constituted stands as 
follows : 


Name. State. Age. App't'd. 
OD, FCs ca cccenss Ohio, 63 1862 
Natuan Crirrorp.... Maine, 67 1858 
N. H. Swaveem......... Ohio, 61 1sG2 
Davin Davis.......... Illinois, 56 1862 
Samves F. Miter .... lowa, 55 1862 
Steruen J, Fieip...... California, St 1563 
Josreru P, Brapiey.... New Jersey, 58 1870 
WitiiaMm Srrose...... Pennsylvania, 62 i870 
Warp Hunt .......00 New York, es 1872 


It will be observed that every judge of the 
court is from a Northern State. The South has 
no representative upon the Supreme bench. 

—Colonel FornrEyY, who has seen as much of 
the social life of our statesmen as any person of 
our day, says he met on one occasion at dinner 
WesstTerR, BENTON, JOHN M. CLAYTONy JAMES 
BUCHANAN, STEPHEN A. DouGLas, and WILLIAM 
R. King. BucHANaAn was a capital host. When 
WEBSTER Was roused he kept the table in a roar, 
CLAYTON was full of fun, and Kineé was amusing 
in his dry way. Dove as was almost unrivaled. 
His repartee was a flash, and his courtesy as 
knightly as if he had been born in the best so- 
ciety. 

—Mr. Bass, M.P., the famous brewer of En- 
gland, who has been giving away several small 
fortunes during the year, has just crowned the 
series by giving to the town of Derby $25,000 to 
found a free library, together with $2000 worth 
of books. 

—Dr. M‘Cosu says that there are 20,000 Pres- 
byterian congregations in the world, embracing 
a population of 34,000,000. 

—Mr. Bret Harte’s first public appearance 
in this city as a lecturer took place on the even 
ing of December 16, at Steinway Hall, and was a 
complete success. His subject, The Argonauts 
of °49, recounted, in the quaint, humorous, and 
peculiarly original style of Mr. H., those strange, 
wild ways that were conspicuous in the early 
days of California, interspersed with anecdotes 
racy of the soil, which few men can put together 
or tell so well as the bright author of 7’/e Hea 
then Chinee. 

—General Wrtit1AmM H. Morris, who has been 
appointed Inspector-General on the staff of Gov- 
ernor Drx, is a son of the late Gzorer P. Mor- 
RIS, and distinguished himself in several actions 
during the late unpleasantness, He was severe- 
ly wounded in the battle of the Wilderness. 

—** Quasimodo,”’ the well-informed and judi- 
cious Havana correspondent of the New York 
Times, writes to that paper concerning the mys- 
terious ‘‘Mr. Fleming,’’ whose arrival in Cuba 
set every body to wondering who he could be: 
‘Mr. Fleming is a fine-looking n of about 
forty-eight or fifty years, has sh pray hair, 
clipped close, and is very corpulent; his mouth 
is very small, and his teeth are very handsome; 
his weight is about .one hundred and seventy- 
five pounds, and his beight five feet six to eight 
inches. In conversation he is exceedingly hu- 
morous and entertaining. On hunting up some 
of Mr. Nast’s cartoons of the Ring all those 
who had seen Mr. Fleming pronounced him to 
be Mr. Tuomas C. Fre.ps, the runaway Ring 
man and fireman’s friend, minus the mustache.” 
This proves the fidelity of Mr. Nast’s portrait 
caricatures. 

—Mr. Provproot, an American gentleman 
of Scotch forbears, has bought the Shield Hall 
estate, four miles from Glasgow, Scotland, for 
$560,000. 

—If it is pleasant for an author to see his 
works reproduced in foreign languages—and it 
is not to be supposed that authors are free from 
such innocent vanity—Dr. Jonn W. Drarer 
must be a happy man. Most of his works have 
been translated into French, German, and Ital- 
ian. An edition of his Jntellectual Development 
has been published at Cracow, in Polish; and 
here lie before us beautiful Russian editions of 
his Civil Policy and Fimnan Physiology, the cuts 
being reproduced with great elegance and accu- 
racy. We also learn that a Russian edition of 
Dr. Draper's History of the Civil War is now go- 
ing through the press at St. Petersburg. It is 
to be in three volumes of text, with an addi- 
tional volume of maps, which were in¢ orporated 
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in the text of the American edition. Few au- 
thors have been more highly honored by foreign 
as well as home appreciation than Dr. Drapex. 

—Mr. Brient, in declining an invitation to 
attend a civic banquet at Birmingham, wrote, 
“I am still obliged to shun public dinners and 
meetings and speeches, and must therefore ask 
me committee to excuse my absence.’’ This 
ooks as though England’s great orator had not 
reached that degree of physical soundness which 
had been announced in the public prints. 

—The Bishop of Sodor and Man happened to 
be going from London to Liverpool lately in a 
second-class railway car, and the weather being 
cold, the occupants were warmly wrapped. Op- 
posite’ the bishop was a frank, jolly man of the 
world, disposed to make all about him comfort- 
able. On arriving at Stafford, where there is 
always a stoppage of a few minutes, our jolly 
friend, addressing his opposite neighbor, said, 
“Old buck, you look as if a brandy-and-soda 
would do you no harm.” He left the carriage 
along with one of the other passengers, a young 
man, who was nearly convulsed with laughter, 
On inquiring the cause of his unusual mirth, the 
fellow - passenger said, ‘‘Do you know whom 
you were talking to?’ * No,” was the reply of 
the jolly man. ‘* Why, the ‘old buck’ whom 
you addressed was no other than the Lord Bish- 
op of Sodor and Man.”’ Of course the gentleman 
could do nothing but laugh at his own mistake, 
and when he returned to the carriage he ad- 
dressed his traveling companion in terms more 
becoming his lordship’s position. The bishop, 
who is a good-natured, sociable man, no doubt 
enjoyed this little incident. 

—The Countess SKENNs, a Swedish lady, is in 
Paris, and proposes to organize a new expedi- 
tion—a feminine one—for the succor of Dr. Lry- 
INGSTONE, as she thinks the work of Mr. Sran- 
LEY is not sufficient. She professes to know 
Central Africa, which she explored in company 
with her husband, and alleges that she is per- 
sonally acquainted with all the chiefs of the 
country. . 

—Count Cuorex, Baron Huser, and Count 
SaLM, representing all the great Austrian bank- 
ing houses, have been at Paris, and offered to M. 
Tniers a financial combination guaranteeing to 
Germany the fifth milliard of the war indemnity, 

—LeERDO DE TEJADA, the new President of 
Mexico, is a lawyer, forty-five years of age, and 
possesses great energy and courage, and is also 
notably eloquent as an orator. He is a self-made 
man. He was Foreign Minister when the un- 
successful cifort was made by the United States 
to save the life of MaAximmian, 

—The Count de Chambord, who atill aspires 
to the throne of France, has been visited by fifty 
of the French deputies. The policy of putting 
some limitation on the universal suffrage law is 
attributed to this gathering. 

—It was General Ronert E. Lee who said of 
General Meape, when their armies confronted 
each Other at Gettysburg: ‘* I have now the most 
dangerous adversary [ have ever faced. General 
Meave will do nothing which the newspapers 
will go mad about, but he will never make a 
mistake in my front; and if I make one he will 
see it instantly, and take immediate advantage 
of it.” The statement is made by a gentleman 
who served with LEE in that engagement. 

—Mr. Joun M. Francis, our Troy editor, now 
United States minister at Athens, is the boon 
companion of the King of Greece, walking, driv- 
ing, and dining with bim five days out of the 
week. 

—Mrs. BuRNHAM, one of the principal cor- 
respondents of the St. Louis Republican, has en- 
tered the lecture field. If other correspondents 
have lectures written, they can not do better 
than Burnham. 

—Mr. GEORGE CRUIKSHANK will soon publish 
his Recollections, which are expected to be very 
entertaining. Ina ponderous biographic artistic 
dictionary, published in Munich in 1852, a no- 
tice of Mr. CRUIKSHANK commences as follows: 
‘**CRUIKSHANK, GEORGE. A famous caricaturist 
and artist on copper, living in London, whose 
real name is ‘Simon Pure.’ ” 

—Of Vice-President CoLrax, Miss Lavra Ream 
writes to the Cincinnati Commercial that she had 
a chat with him, in which he said: “I stood to- 
day on the very spot in the Senate-chamber 
where I made my first reports for the Indianap- 
olis Journal, It was then owned by Mr. Dove- 
LAs, and he gave me $2 a day for my services. I 
remember pleading with him for another dollar. 
I had to pay $4 a week for my board, and with 
that and the expense of clothes, and coming 
here and returning home, I could not very well 
see my way clear. When I insisted on the other 
dollar Mr. Doveuas said to me: ‘ You don’t seem 
to consider the advantages you enjoy; you are 
in a way to make valuable acquaintances, See 
what ALBERT 8. WHITE has come to. He was 
once a reporter. You may be a member of Con- 
rress some day. Who knows?’ I frankly con- 
fess,” continued Mr. CoLrax, ‘“‘ that I said to him 
in reply, ‘I will give all my chances of being a 
member of Congress for the other dollar a 
day.’’ : 
—A gentleman who spent an evening with 
Mr. JoHN Mor ey in the winter of 1867 relates 
the following: Mr. M. was well acquainted with 
“George Eliot,’? whose Middlemarch has just 
been published by the Harpers, and: which is 
regarded by herself as the best of hen produc- 
tions. He describes her as a very plain person, 
but with a most benevolent expression of coun- 
tenance. She is exceedingly pleasant and ge- 
nial in gonyersation, and is fairly adored by her 
friend By nature she is of a decidedly relig- 
ious disposition, and is most deeply interested 
in subjects of that nature. There is something 
very striking in her manner, and Mr. MORLEY 
said she always reminded him of St. Pav. As 
might be expected from her writings, she has 
exquisite sensibilities, and is acutely sensitive 
of pain and suffering in others, so as to be much 
affected by the disagreeable sights that are daily 
to be met with in the streets. She lives a very 
retired life, and sees but little society, on ac- 
count of her marriage; while like her husband, 
who is the most brilliant talker in London s0- 
ciety, she is almost always sick, owing to the 
inability of her fine organization to bear much 
strain. She is a follower of Comte. Mr. Mor- 
LEY says no woman whom he had ever met im- 
pressed him as she had done, There seem- 
ed to be something apostolic about her, while 
her intellect was of the first order. An Amer- 
ican literary lady who-visited: her not long since 
describes her as having a very masculine ap- 
pearance, with homely features. Her manner, 
however, is exceedingly womanly, and the re 


| significance, that 
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verse of masculine, Her married life has been 
happy and calm, its only drawback being that 
she has been childless. Like the harmo..‘ous 
wedded union of CaRLYLe, Brownine,.J. 8. 
Mint, Lowe, and Lone@re.Liow, her married 
life goes far to disprove the oft-asserted theory 
that two persons of literary talent are not fit to 
mate with each other. 

Mr. Boxer, our minister at ¢ onstantinople, 
recently*presented to the Sultan Mr. BANCKOF4 
and other diplomatists, The Sultan converse¢ 
with them in English tiuently, as he does in ter 
or twelve other languages. ~ 
LESTER Wa.Lack’s second brother, 
Henry, is a captain in the British army, and 
served with much distinction in the Ninth and 
Seventy-seventh regiments. He fought through 
the Sikh campaign, and-wears a medal and three 
clasps for Sobraon. He is now governor of 
Millbank Prison, and attached to the royal house 
hold in the Queen's body-guard, composed of 
picked officers, who must have all won decora 
tions. 

—One of the notable characters of the British 
kingdom is Pook, the “swell” tailor of Lon- 
don. He is supposed to be shy at any body 
below a duke, but treats his dukes with demo 
cratic freedom, Any number of stories are told 
of him. One day a young captain in the Guards 
stopped him when driving on the parade at 
Brighton, and asked him, as a bit of fun, to look 
at his coat and see how badly it was made. 
PooLe flung his reins to the groom, gravely 
scanned the coat, took a piece of chalk from his 
waistcoat pocket, and chalked any number-of 
cabalistic diagrams of problems from Euclid on 
his customer's back. ‘“‘ Ah!" he said, contem- 
plating his work with much satisfaction, * that 
will do now, captain; just go to my place and 
let the cutter sec those marks, and he will know 
what to do;” and returning to his phaeton, he 
left the poor fellow chalked all over like an April- 
fool. Poo.r takes care to hold his own ground 
among his aristocratic clients, who are rather- 
amused than offended by his blunt ways. They 
sometimes invite him to their country-houses, 
and on one occasion his complaint thet the com 
pany he had met was very mixed was met by the 
remark that “he could not.expect them to be all 
tailors.” 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Last week was a busy one in Congress. The Senate, 
December 16, took up the French spoliation clans, 
and Mr. Cameron made a lengthy speech in favor ol 
their payment. The House Committee om Appropria- 
tions having set apart Tuesday 4vening, December 117, 
for the consideration of the subject of the postal tele- 
graph, they had before them, by invitation, the Post- 
master-General ; William Orton, president of the West 
ern Union Telegraph Company, and Mr. Prescott, its 
electrician; Mr. Thurston, president of the Pacific and 
Atlantic Telegraph Company; Mr. Sweet, superintend- 
ent of the Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Company ; 
Mr. Brown, president of the Franklin Telegraph Com- 
pany; General Myer, chief of the Signal Service Bu- 
reau; and William Whiting, counsel for the govern- 
ment in telegraph matters, together with others, The 
evidence was strongly against the proposed job.—-The 
Senate, December 17, after acting on various matters, 
including the battle-flag resolution passed in the House 
on the 16th, took up the French Spoliation bill, and 
discussed it until adjournment. In the House, a bill 
was introduced relating to American exhibitors in the 
Vienna exhibition, and appropriating $100,000 in aid 
thereof. The subject was discussed until the expira- 
tion of the morning hour, after which Mr. Brooks 
made a@ personal explanation respecting the charge 
made against him by M‘Comb, which brought on 
a discussion about the-Crédit’Mobilier investigating 
committee as to whether the investigation should be 
public or private.—The Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives spent some time, December 18, in listening 
to eulogies on the late Senator Garret Davie. In the 
House a bill was adopted authorizing the investigstion 
of the affairs of the savings-banks of the District of 
Columbia. A bill wae also passed by that body for the 
settlement of the five per cent. land claim due the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, and Ilinois.—In the Senate, 
December 19, the Hubbaid bill was reported from the 
Committee on Post-offices as a substitute for the 
Postal Telegraph bill. The French Spoliation bill was 
again taken up and discussed, but without result, In 
the House, resolutions were offered on locking up gold 
and currency, which were followed by a report of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency on the investiya- 
tion of the Tenth National Bank of New York. The 
House shortly afterward went into Committee of the 
Whole upon the Deficiency Appropriations bill, which, 
after some discussion, was reported, and the bill passed 
The bill reported by the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
relating to the Vienna Exposition, and making an ap- 
propriation of $100,000 for expenses, was then taken up 
and passed. 

The case of the People v. William M. Tweed came up 

ain December 16 in the Court of Oyer and Terminer. 

he sy leaded not guilty, and the trial was fixed 
for the first Monday in January. 

The second trial of Edward 8. Stokes for the murdet 
of James Fisk, Jun., was begun in the Court of Oyer 
and Terminer December 16, but at this writing oply 
nine of the required twelve jurymen have been ob- 
tained, 

Jay Gould has settled all his accounts with the Eric 
Railroad Company by restoring $9,086,000 worth of 
their property, on condition that he shall not be fur- 
ther-disturbed by suits at law. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Presipent Trrens has recommended to the Commit- 
tee of Thirty the organization of a second Chamber. 
He also stated that he and his ministers were prepared 
to retire whenever their conduct might be disapproved. 

Serious floods have occurred in.Prance and Belgium. 
The river Seine has overflowed its bank’ On both sides, 
flooding many buildings in Paria, while the environs 
of Ghent are completely inundated. 

An open-air meeting held in Stockton, England, on 
Sunday, December 16, in favor of amnesty to the im- 
prisoned Fenians resulted in a row, during which the 
anti-Fenians charged on their opponents and carried 
off their flags, Fourteen of the ringleaders were im- 
prisoned. 

Information has reached London that the eight 

assengers supposed to have been lost by the strand- 
F of the Franklin, bound from Hamburg to San 
ncisco, have been rescued. 

The ship Matchless, of Boston, was wrecked recently 
off the coast of Northumberland, England, and all on 
board wer lost. 

The gov rnments of Norway and Sweden and Den- 
mark havc signed the international convention to se- 
cure a uniformity of coinage, 

In the Lower House of the Spanish Cortes Sefior Zo- 
rilla, president of the Cabinet Council, announced, 
December 19, that slavery was to be abolished at Porto 
Rico, that the Carlist insurrection had dwindled to in- 
isioyal demonstrations of federalists 
have ceased, and that order is now established through 
the country. 

The republicans in thé Spanish Cortes have resolved 
to sustain a vote of confidence in the government 
only on condition of its abolishing slavery throughout 


| the Spanish dominions, 
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JOHN F. KENSETT, N.A. 


JOHN F. KENSETT. 


Tne death of Joun F. Kensetr has taken 
from us an artist who will be sadly missed, not 
only as a gifted interpreter of nature, but as a 
man remarkable for his ardent and genial sym- 
pathy with other artists, and lively interest in the 
general progress of art culture in America. He 
was never known to speak harshly or unkindly 
of any human being, and was always ready to 
extend assistance to young and struggling artists. 
One of the founders of the Artist Fund Society, 
he was one of its most active and zealous mem- 
bers, and contributed largely to its success. 

He was born in Cheshire, Connecticut, in 
1818, and at an early age was apprenticed to his 
uncle, AtrreD Dagoertt, in the business of 


| bank-note engraving ; but he soon determined to 
become a painter, and went to England, where 
| he pursued his studies in oil-painting for five 
| years; thence to the Continent, where he ram- 
bled about at his leisure, with an artist’s eye for 
the beautiful and the picturesque ; and last of all, 
with a deep yearning after the highest excellence 
| in art, naturally to the land of the old masters, 
In Rome he began to paint with zeal and pow- 
er. Returning to America in 1850, he fixed his 
| abode in this city, and has ever since been en- 
| gaged in painting the rocks and streams, sea- 
coasts and summer woods, of New York and 
New England in that delicious manner and with 
that exquisite fidelity to truth so familiar to all 
lovers of landscape art. ‘The number of his 
works is very large, and specimens of his art are 
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EDWIN FORREST.—[(Puoroorarneyv ny Saneny.) 


| to be found in almost every gallery in this coun- 
try. 

Kensett died on the 14th of December, 1872, 
| suddenly and alone. He had been suffering from 
| an attack of pneumonia, brought on by exposure 
a few weeks previous, under circumstances of pe- 
culiar sadness, when he assisted in the recov- 
ery of the body of a dear friend who had been 
drowned ; but the immediate cause of his death 
was some trouble of the heart. His friends were 
sanguine of his recovery, and he was himself 
hopeful of soon resuming his work at the easel. 
On the morning of his death his servant, return- 
ing to his room after a brief absence, observed a 
strange look on his face. Friends were hastils 
summoned, but when they arrived he was already 
dead. So passed away one of our most gifted 








artists, in the full strength of his powers, followed 
| by the poignant sorrow of a wide circle of friends, 
and sincerely lamented by those who knew him 


only through his works. 
cm 


EDWIN FORREST. 

Tue sudden death of this well-known actor, 
on the morning of December 12, 1872, closed a 
| long, eventful, stormy, and clouded life. A man 
| of tempestuous passions, and utterly without the 

power of self-control, his career was inevitably 
| an unhappy one, and while he had many ad 

mirers, he had but few friends. How much he 
and the world might have gained had his early 
| days been passed under circumstances and influ- 
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euces more favorable to the development of his 
better qualities it were vain to inquire; but it 
is right, in estimating his character, to remem- 
ber that his early experiences were not of a kind 
to cultivate sweetness of disposition or the Ke- 
nial qualities that win regard and friendship. 
The characteristics which made him popular w ith 
the multitude were displeasing to the cultivated 
and he lived long enough to see 
diffu- 


and judicious, ( 
the decline of his popularity through the 
sion of a higber culture and better taste. 





A story of singular though painful interest 
would be the recital of the events of his stormy 
career—his early struggles and disappointments ; 
his courageous battle with adversity ; his quar 
rels and fierce rivalries with brother actors ; his 
domestic troubles, brought upon him by his own 
ungovernable passions; his splendid popular ova- 
tions; and the gradual decline of his fame. He 
has filled a large space in the history of the 
American stage. He possessed many of the 
elements of a great actor, but partly from force 
os, and partly from inherent de- 


of circumstance 
ter, he made shipwreck both of 


fects of charac 
happiness and fame. 

‘To the present generation FoRREsT was known 
as a man of rugged and robust physique; but 
there is in the possession of Mr. 8. S. SmitH, of 
Cincinnati, a portrait of him, painted in London 
in 1836, which shows him as he appeared at the 
age of thirty. Itis the likeness of a slender young 
man with heavy masses of black hair and large 
dark eves, with intellect, sensibility, and strength 
all in his face; none of the gnarled ruggedness 
of tater years; an almost unexpected degree of 
delicacy of feature and refinement of expression 
—in all a great deal like the earliest likeness of 
DanteL Wesster. He was then already known 
us the ‘* greut American tragedian,” but was not 
at all the manner of man known to this genera- 
tion. 

Mr. Forres? was in his sixty-seventh year at 
the time of his death. He had retired from the 
Stage, but had recently come before the public 
as a render of some of SHAKSPEARE'S plays, in 
which his greatest popular triumphs as an actor 
had been achieved. 


OLD SWEDISH CHURCH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Srverat years before the advent of Penn a 
Swedish colony on the Delaware erected a block- 
house at Wicaco, now the district of Southwark. 
it stood upon a pleasant knoll sloping down to 
the river, and was afterward converted into a 
church, the port-holes serving as windows. In 
1700 a brick church was erected on the site of 
the block-house; and of this venerable edifice, 
which is still standing, on Swanson Street, we 
give a picture on the preceding page. It has 
lost much of its original appearance by changes. 
within and without; but it is still interesting, 
murking the site of the. first building where 
Christian worship was celebrated on the western 
bank of the Delaware above the Schuylkill, and 
for its grave-yard, where the first dead of Phila- 
delphia were buried. ‘There, among graves that 
were digged more than a century and a half 
ago, rest the remains of Wutson, the great 
American ornithologist; and on its crumbling 
stones may be read the names of many other 
Americans. At a time when so many 
ancient landmarks are disappearing so fast, it is 
pleasant to find one that is still fondly cherished. 
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MIDDLEMARCH: 
STUDY OF PROVINCIAL LIFE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT, 


Actnon or * Apam Bene,” “ Romora,” Ere, 


A 


BOOK VIL 
TWO "TEMPTATIONS. 


CHAPTER LXV.—( Continued. ) 


LYDGATE pausing and looking at her began to 
feel that half-maddening sense of helplessness 
which comes over passionate people when their 
passion is met by an innocent-looking silence 
whose meek viciimized air seems to put them in 


the wrong, and at last infects even the justest in- 

dignation with a doubt. of its justice. Tle needed 

to recover the full sense that he was in the right 
ioderating his words 


by 1 
*Can you not see, Rosamond,” he began 
again, trying to be simply grave and not bitter, 
“that nothing can be so fatal as a want of open- 
between us? It has hap- 
pened again and again that I have expressed a 
decided wish, and you have seemed to assent, vet 
ter that you have secretly disobeved my wish. 
In that way I can never know w hat I have to 
There would be some hope for us if 
would admit this, Am I such an unreason- 
able, turious brute? Why should you not be 
epen with me?” 


ness and confidence 


Still silence. 

“Will you only say that vou have been mis- 
iken, and that I may depend on your not acting 
secretly in future?” said Lydgate, urgently, but 
with something of request in his tone which Ros- 
amond was quick to perceive. She spoke with 


] 
coolness 
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ises in answer to such words as you have used 
toward me, I have not been accustomed to lan- 
guage of that kind. You have spoken of my ‘ se- 
cret meddling,’ and my ‘interfering ignorance,’ 

nd my ‘false assent.’ I: have never expressed 
myself in that way to you, and.I think that vou 
ought to apologize. You spoke of its being im- 
possible to live with me. Certainly you have not 


**T can not possibly make admissions or prom- 
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made my life pleasant to me of late. I think it 
was to be expected that I should try to avert 
some of the hardships which our marriage has 
brought on me.” Another tear fell as Rosamond 
ceased speaking, and she pressed it away as quict- 
ly as the first. ; ‘ 

“ Lydgate flung himself into a chair, feeling 
checkmated, What place was there in her mind 
for a remonstrance to lodge in? He laid down 
his hat, flung an arm over the back of his chair, 
and looked down for some moments without 
speaking. Rosamond had the double purchase 
over him of insensibility to the point of justice in 
his reproach, and of sensibility to the undeniable 
hardships now present in her married life, Al- 
though her duplicity in the affair of the house 
had exceeded what he knew, and had really hin- 
dered the Plymdales from knowing of it, she had 
no consciousness that her action could rightly be 
called false. We are not obliged to identify our 
own acts according to a strict classification, any 
more than the materials of our grocery and 
clothes. Rosamond felt that she was aggrieved, 
and that this was what Lydgate had to recognize. 

As for him, the need of accommodating him- 
self to her nature, which was inflexible in propor- 
tion to its negations, held him as with pincers. 
He had begun to have an alarmed foresight of 
her irrevocable loss of love for him, and the con- 
sequent dreariness of their life. ‘The ready full- 
ness of his emotions made this dread alternate 
quickly with the first violent movements of his 
anger. It would assuredly have been a vain 
boast in him to say that he was her master. 

**You have not made my life pleasant to me 
of late’—‘‘ the hardships which our marriage has 
brought on me”—these words were stinging his 
imagination as a pain makes an exaggerated 
dream. If he were not only to sink from his 
highest resolve, but to sink into the hideous fet- 
tering of domestic hate ? 

** Rosamond,” he said, turning his eyes on her 
with a melancholy look, ‘‘ you should allow for a 
man’s words when he is disappointed and pro- 
voked. You and I can not have opposite inter- 
ests. I can not part my happiness from yours, 
If I am angry with you, it is that you seem not 
to see how any concealment divides us. How 
could I wish to make any thing hard to you 
either by my words or conduct? When I hurt 
you, I hurt part of my own life. I should never 
be angry with you if you would be quite open 
with me.” 

‘**T have only wished to prevent you from hur- 
rying us into wretchedness without any necessi- 
ty,” said Rosamond, the tears coming again from 
a softened feeling now that her husband had soft- 
ened. ‘It is so very hard to be disgraced here 
among all the people we know, and to live in such 
a miserable way. I wish I had died with the 
baby.” 

She spoke and wept with that gentleness which 
makes such words and tears omnipotent over a 
loving-hearted man. Lydgate drew his chair 
near to hers and pressed her delicate head against 
his cheek with his powerful, tender hand. He 
only caressed her; he did not say any thing; for 
what was there to say? He could not promise 
to shield her from the dreaded wretchedness, for 
he could see no sure means of doing so. When 
he left her to go out again, he told himself that 
it was ten times harder for her than for him: he 
had a life sway from home, and constant appeals 
to his activity on behalf of others. He wished to 
excuse every thing in her if he could—but it was 
inevitable that in that excusing mood he should 
think of her as if she were an animal of another 
and feebler species. Nevertheless she had mas- 
tered him. 





CHAPTER LXVI. 
“"Tis one thing to be tempted, Escalus, 
Another thing to fall."—Measure for Measure, 

LYDGATE certainly had good reason to reflect on 
the service his practice did him in counteracting 
his personal cares. He had no longer free energy 
enough for spontaneous research and speculative 
thinking, but by the bedside of patients the direct 
external calls on his judgment and sympathies 
brought the added impulse needed to draw him 
out of himself. It was not simply that beneficent 
harness of routine which enables silly men to live 
respectably and unhappy men to live calmly—it 
was a perpetual claim on the immediate fresh ap- 
plication of thought, and on the consideration of 
another's need and trial. Many of us looking 
back through life would say that the kindest man 
we have ever known has been a medical man, or 
perhaps that surgeon whose fine tact, directed by 
deeply informed perception, has come to us in our 
need with a more sublime beneticence than that 
of miracle-workers, Some of that twice-blessed 
mercy was always with Lydgate in his work at 
the Hospital or in private houses, serving better 
than any opiate to quiet and sustain him under 
his anxieties and his sense of mental degeneracy, 

Mr. Farebrother’s suspicion as to the opiate 
was true, however. Under the first galling press- 
ure of foreseen difficulties, and the first percep- 
tion that his marriage, if it were not to be a yoked 
loneliness, must be a state of effort to go on ioving 
without too much care about being loved, he had 
once or twice tried a dose of opium. But he had 
no hereditary constitutional craving after such 
transient escapes from the hauntings of misery. 
He was strong, could drink a great deal df wine, 
but did not care about it; and when the men 
round him were drinking spirits, he took sugar 
and water, having a contemptuous pity even for 
the earliest stages of excitement from drink. It 
was the same with gambling. He had looked on 
at a great deal of gambling in Paris, watching it 
as if it had been a disease. He was no more 
tempted by such winning than-he was by drink, 
He had said to himself that the only winning he 
cared for must be attained by a conscious process 
of high, difficult combination tending toward a 





beneficent result. The power he longed for could 
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not be represented by agitated fingers clutching a 
heap of coin, or by the half-barbarous, half-idiotic 
triumph in the eyes of a man who sweeps within 
his arms the ventures of twenty chapfullen com- 
panions. 

But just as he had tried opium, so his thought 
now began to turn upon gambling—not with ap- 
petite for its excitement, but with a sort of wist- 
ful inward gaze after that easy way of getting 
money, which implied no asking and brought no 
responsibility. If he had been in London or Par- 
is at that time, it is probable that such thoughts, 
seconded by opportunity, would have taken him 
into a gambling-house, no longer to watch the 
gamblers, but to watch with them in kindred 
Repugnance would have been sur- 
mounted by the immense need to win, if chance 
would be kind enough to let him. An incident 
which happened not very long after that airy no- 
tion of getting aid from his uncle had been ex- 
cluded, was a strong sign of the etfect that might 
have followed any extant opportunity of gam- 
bling. 

The billiard-room at the Green Dragon was 
the constant resort of a certain set, most of whom, 
like our acquaintance Mr. Bambridge, were _re- 
garded as men of pleasure. It was here that 
poor Fred Vincy had made part of his memora- 
ble debt, having lost money in betting, and been 
obliged to borrow of that gay companion, It was 
generally known in Middlemarch that a good deal 
of money was lost and won in this way; and the 
consequent repute of the Green Dragon as a place 
of dissipation naturally heightened in some quar- 
ters the temptation to go there. Probably its 
regular visitants, like the initiates of freemasonry, 
wished that there were something a little more 
tremendous to keep to themselves concerning it ; 
but they were not a closed community, and many 
decent seniors as well as juniors occasionally 
turned into the billiard-room to see what was 
going on. Lydgate, who had the muscular apti- 
tude for billiards, and was fond of the game, had 
once or twice in the early days after his arrival 
in Middlemarch taken his turn with a cue at the 
Green Dragon; but afterward he had no leisure 
for the game, and no inclination for the socialities 
there. One evening, however, he had occasion to 
seek Mr. Bambridge at that resort. ‘The horse- 
dealer had engaged to get him a customer for his 
remaining good horse, for which Lydgate had de- 
termined to substitute a cheap hack, hoping by 
this reduction of style to get perhaps twenty 
pounds; and he cared now for every small sum, 
as a help toward feeding the patience of his 
tradesmen. ‘To run up to the billiard-room, as 
he was passing, would save time. 

Mr. Bambridge was not yet come, but would be 
sure to arrive by-and-by, said his friend Mr. Hor- 
rock; and Lydgate staid, playing a game for the 
sake of passing the time. ‘That evening he had 
the bright dilated eyes and the unusual vivacity 
which had been once noticed in him by Mr. Fare- 
brother. The exceptional fact of his presence 
was much noticed in the room, where there was a 
good deal of Middlemarch company ; and several 
lookers-on, as well as some of the players, were 
betting with animation. Lydgate was playing 
well, and felt confident ; the bets were dropping 
round him, and with a swift glancing thought of 
the probable gain which might double the sum he 
was saving from his horse, he began to bet on his 
own play, and won again and again. Mr. Bam- 
bridge had come in, but Lydgate did not notice 
him. He was not only excited with his play, but 
visions were gleaming on him of going the next 
day to Brassing, where there was gambling on a 
grander scale to be had, and where, by one power- 
ful snatch at the devil's bait, he might carry it off 
without the hook, and buy his rescue from its 
daily solicitings. 

He was still winning when two new visitors 
entered. One of them was a young Hawley, just 
come from his law studies in town, and the other 
was Fred Vincy, who had spent several evenings 
of late at this old haunt of his. Young Hawley, 
an accomplished billiard-plaver, brought a cool 
fresh hand to the cue, But Fred Vincy, startled 
at seeing Lydgate, and astonished to see him bet- 
ting with an excited air, stood aside, and kept out 
of the circle round the table. 

Fred had been rewarding resolution by a little 
laxity of late. He had been working heartily for 
six months at all out-door occupations under Mr. 
Garth, and by dint of severe practice had nearly 
mastered the defects of his handwriting, this prac- 
tice being, perhaps, a little the less severe that 
it was often carried on in the evening at Mr. 
Garth’s, under the eyes of Mary. But the last fort- 
night Mary had been staying at Lowick Parson- 
age with the ladies there, during Mr. Farebroth- 
er’s residence in Middlemarch, where he was car- 
rying out some parochial plans; and Fred, not 
seeing any thing more agreeable to do, had turn- 
ed into the Green Dragon, partly to play at bill- 
iards, partly to taste the old flavor of discourse 
about horses, sport, and things in general, con- 
sidered from a point of view which was not stren- 
uously correct. He had not been out hunting 
once this season, had had no horse of his own to 
ride, and had gone from place to place chiefly 
with Mr. Garth in his gig, or on the sober cob 
which Mr. Garth could lend him. It was a little 
too bad, Fred began to think, that he should be 
kept in the traces with more severity than if he 
had been a clergyman. ‘‘I will tell you what, 
Mistress Mary, it will be rather harder work to 
learn surveying and drawing plans than it would 
have been to write sermons,” he had said, wish- 
ing her to appreciate what he went through for 
her sake; ‘and as to Hercules and Theseus, they 
were nothing to me. They had sport, and never 
learned to write a book-keeping hand.” And 
now, Mary being out of the way for a little while, 
Fred, like any other strong dog who can not slip 
his collar, had_pulled up the staple of his chain 
and made a small escape, not of course meaning 
to go fast or far. There could be no reason why 


he should not play at billiards, but he was de- 


‘stare at you; you had better come away.” 





termined not to bet. As to money just now, 
Fred had in his mind the heroic project of saving 
almost all of the eighty pounds that Mr. Garth 
offered him, and returning it, which he could eas- 
ily do by giving up all futile money-spending, 
since he had a superfluous stock of clothes, and 
no expense in his board. In that way he could, 
in one year, go a good way toward repaying the 
ninety pounds of which he had deprived Mrs. 
Garth, unhappily at a time when she needed that 
sum more than she did now. Nevertheless, it 
must be acknowledged that on this evening, 
which was the fifth of his recent visits to the bill- 
iard-room, Fred had, not in his pocket, but in his 
mind, the ten pounds which he meant to reserve 
for himself from his half-year’s salary (having be- 
fore him the pleasure of carrying thirty to Mrs. 
Garth when Mary was likely to be come home 
again )—he had those ten pounds in his mind as 
a fund from which he might risk something, if 
there were a chance of a good bet. Why? Well, 
when sovereigns were flying about, why shouldn't 
he catch a few? He would never go far along 
that road again; but a man likes to assure him- 
self, and men of pleasure generally, what he could 
do in the way of mischief if he chose, and that if 
he abstains from making himself ill or beggaring 
himself, or talking with the utmost looseness 
which the narrow limits of human capacity will 
allow, it is not because he is a spooney. Fred 
did not enter into formal reasons, which are a 
very artificial, inexact way of representing the 
tingling returns of old habit, and the caprices of 
young blood: but there was lurking in him a pro- 
phetic sense that evening, that when he began to 
play he should also begin to bet—that he should 
enjoy some punch-drinking, and in general pre- 
pare himself for feeling ‘* rather seedy” in the 
morning. It is in such indefinable movements 
that action often begins. 

But the last thing likely to have entered Fred’s 
expectation was that he should see his brother- 
in-law Lydgate—of whom he had never quite 
dropped the old opinion that he was a prig, and 
tremendously conscious of his superiority—look- 
ing excited and betting, just as he himself might 
have done. Fred felt a shock greater than he 
could quite account for by the vague knowledge 
that Lydgate was in debt, and that his father liad 
refused to help him; and his own inclination to 
enter into the play was suddenly checked. It was 
a strange reversal of attitudes: Fred's blond face 
and blue eyes, usually bright and careless, ready 
to give attention to any thing that held out 
a promise of amusement, looking involuntarily 
grave and almost embarrassed as if by the sight 
of something unfitting ; while Lydgate, who had 
habitually an air of self-possessed strength, and a 
certain meditativeness that seemed to lie behind 
his most observant attention, was acting, watch- 
ing, speaking with that excited narrow conscious- 
ness which reminds one of an animal with fierce 
eyes and retractile claws, 

Lydgate, by betting on his own strokes, had 
won sixteen pounds ; but young Hawley’s arrival 
had changed the poise of things. He made first- 
rate strokes himself, and began to bet against 
Lydgate’s strokes, the strain of whose nerves was 
thus changed from simple confidence in his own 
movements to defying another person’s doubt in 
them. The defiance was more exciting than the 
confidence, but it was less sure. He continued 
to bet on his own play, but began often to fail. 
Still he went.on, for his mind was as utterly nar- 
rowed into that precipitous crevice of play as if 
he had been the most ignorant lounger there. Fred 
observed that Lydgate was losing fast, and found 
himself in the new situation of puzzling his brains 
to think of some device by which, without being 
offensive, he could withdraw Lydgate’s attention, 
and perhaps suggest to him a reason for quitting 
the room. He saw that others were observing 
Lydgate’s strange unlikeness to himself, and it 
occurred to him that merely to touch his elbow 
and call him aside for a moment might rouse 
him from his absorption, He could think of noth- 
ing cleverer than the daring improbability of say- 
ing that he wanted to see Rosy, and wished to 
know if she were at home this evening; and he 
was going desperately to carry out this weak de- 
vice, when a waiter came up to him with a mes- 
sage, saying that Mr. Farebrother was below, 
and beg xed to speak with him. 

Fred vas surprised, not quite comfortably, but 
sending vord that he would be down immediate- 
ly, he v--nt with a new impulse up to Lydgate, 
said, ‘an I speak to you a moment?” and 
drew hin. aside. 

‘* Farebrother has just sent up a message to 
say the. he wants to speak tome. He is below. 
I thou: 2t you might like to know he was there, 


if you ad any thing tosay to him.” 

Fr . had simply snatched up this pretext for 
speak «, because he could not say, ‘‘ You are 
losin, onfoundedly, and are making every body 


But 
inspiration could hardly have served him better. 
Lydgate had not before seen that Fred was pres- 
ent, and his sudden appearance with an an- 
nouncement of Mr. Farebrother had the effect of 
a sharp concussion. 

**No, no,” said Lydgate; ‘‘I have. nothing 
particular to say to him. But—the game is up 
—I must be going—I came in just to see Bam- 
bridge.” 

** Bambridge is over there, but he is making a 
row—I don’t think he’s ready for business. 
Come down with me to Farebrother. I expect 
he is going to blow me up, and you will shield 
me,” said Fred, with some adroitness. 

Lydgate felt shame, but could not bear to act 
as if he felt it, by refusing to see Mr. Farebroth- 
er; and he went down. But they merely shook 
hands and spoke of the frost ; and when all three 
had turned into the'street, the Vicar seemed quite 
willing to -say good-by to Lydgate. His present 
purpose was arly to talk with Fred alone, and 


‘he said, kindly, ‘‘I disturbed you, young gentle- 


man, because I have some pressing business 
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with you. \Walk with me to St. Botolph’s, will 
sou?” 
* It was a fine night, the sky thick with stars, 
and Mr. Farebrother proposed that they should 
make a circuit to the old church by the London 
road. The next thing he said was, 

‘‘T thought Lydgate never went to the Green 
Dragon ?” 

“So did I,” said Fred. 
he went to see Bambridge.” 

‘‘ He was not playing, then ?” 

Fred had not meant to tell this, but he was 
obliged now to say, ‘* Yes, he was. But I sup- 
pose it was an accidental thing. I have never 
seen him there before.” 

“You have been going often yourself, then, 
lately ?” 

‘*Qh, about five or six times.” 
‘*T think you had some good reason for giving 
up the habit of going there?” 

“Yes. You know all about it,” said Fred, not 
liking to be catechised in this Socratic way. ‘‘I 
made a clean breast to you.” 

‘*T suppose that gives me a warrant to speak 
about the matter now. It is understood between 
us, is it not?—that we are on a footing of open 
friendship: I have listened to you, and you will 
be willing to listen to me. I may take my turn 
in talking a little about myself?” 

‘*T am under the deepest obligation to you, 
Mr. Farebrother,” said Fred, in a state of uncom- 
fortable surmise. 

**T will not affect to deny that you are under 
some obligation to me. But I am going to con- 
fess to you, Fred, that I have been tempted to re- 
verse all that by keeping silence with you just 
now. When somebody said to me, ‘ Young 
Vincy has taken to being at the billiard-table ev- 
ery night again—he won't bear the curb long;’ 
I was tempted to do the opposite of what I am 
doing—to hold my tongue and wait while you 
went down the ladder again, betting first and 
then—” 

‘*T have not made any bets,” said Fred, hastily. 

‘*Glad to hear it. But I say, my prompting 
was to look on and see you take the wrong turn- 
ing, wear out Garth’s patience, and lose the best 
opportunity of your life—the opportunity which 
you made some rather difficult effort to secure. 
You can guess the feeling which raised that temp- 
tation in me—I am sure you knowit. I am sure 
, you know that the satisfaction of your affections 
stands in the way of mine.” 

There was a pause. Mr. Farebrother seemed 
to wait for a recognition of the fact; and the 
emotion perceptible in the tones of his fine voice 
gave solemnity to his words, But no feeling 
could quell Fred’s alarm. 

**T could not be expected to give her up,” he 
said, after a moment’s hesitation: it was not a 
case for any pretense of generosity. 

**Clearly not, when her affection met yours. 
But relations of this sort, even when they are of 
long standing, are always liable to change. I can 
easily conceive that you might act in a way to 
loosen the tie she feels toward you—it must be 
remembered that she is only conditionally bound 
to you—and that in that case, another man, who 
may flatter himself that he has a hold on her 
regard, might succeed in winning that firm place 
in her love as well as respect which you had let 
slip. I can easily conceive such a result,” repeat- 
ed Mr. Farebrother, emphatically. ‘* There is a 
companionship of ready sympathy, which might 
get the advantage even over the longest associa- 
tions.” 

It seemed to Fred that if Mr. Farebrother had 
had a beak and talons instead of his very capable 
tongue, his mode of attack could hardly*be more 
cruel. He had a horrible conviction that behind 
all this hypothetic statement there was a knowl- 
edge of some actual change in Mary’s feeling. 

**Of course I know it might easily be all up 
with me,” he said, in a troubled voice. ‘‘If she 
is beginning to compare—” He broke off, not 
liking to betray all he felt, and then said, by the 
help of a little bitterness, ‘‘ But I thought you 
were friendly to me.” 

**So I am; that is why we are here. But I 
have had a strong disposition to be otherwise. I 
have said to myself, *If there is a likelihood of 
that youngster doing himself harm, why should 
you interfere? Aren’t you worth.as much as he 
is, and don’t your sixteen years over and above 
his, in which you have gone rather hungry, give 
you more right to satisfaction than he has? If 
there's a chance of his going to the dogs, let him 
—perhaps you could nohow hinder it—and do 
you take the benefit.” 

There was a pause, in which Fred was seized 
by a most uncomfortable chill. 
ing next? He dreaded to hear that something 
had been said to Mary—he felt as if he were list- 
ening to a threat rather than a warning. When 
the Vicar began again, there was a change in his 
tone like the encouraging transition to a major 
key. 

* But I had once meant better than that, and 
I am come back to my old intention. I thought 
that I could hardly secure myself in it better, Fred, 
than by telling you just what had gone on in me. 
And now, do you understand me? I want you 
to make the happiness of her life and your own, 
and if there is any chance that a word of warning 
from me may turn aside any risk to the contrary 
—well, I have uttered it.” 

There was a drop in the Vicar’s voice when he 
spoke the last words. He paused — they were 
standing on a patch of green where the road di- 
verged toward St. Botolph’s, and he put out his 
hand, as if to imply that the conversation was 
closed. Fred was moved quite newly. Some 
one highly susceptible to the contemplation of a 
fine act has said that it produces a sort of regen- 
erating shudder through the frame, and makes 
one feel ready to begin a new life. A good de- 
“a of that effect was just then present in Fred 

incy. 

“*T will try to be worthy,” he said, breaking 


** But he said that 


What was com-, 





off before he could say ‘‘ of you as well as of her.” 
And meanwhile Mr. Farebrother had gathered 
the impulse to say something more. 

** You must not imagine that I believe there is 
at present any decline in her preference of you, 
Fred. Set your heart at rest, that if you keep 
right, other things will keep right.” 

**I shall never forget what you have done,” 
Fred answered. ‘‘I can’t say any thing that 
seems worth saying—only I will try that your 
goodness shall not be thrown away.” 

**That’s enough. Good-by, and God bless 
you.” 

In that way they parted. But both of them 
walked about a long while before they went out 
of the starlight. Much of Fred’s rumination 
might be summed up in the words, ‘‘ It certain- 
ly would have been a fine thing for her to marry 
Farebrother—but if she loves me best and I am 
a good husband ?” 

Perhaps Mr. Farebrother’s might be concen- 
trated into a single shrug and one little speech. 
**'To think of the part one little woman can play 
in the life of a man, so that to renounce her may 
be a very good imitation of heroism, and to win 


” 


her may be a discipline! 





CHAPTER LXVILI. 
“ Now is there civil war within the soul: 
Resolve is thrust from off the sacred throne 
By clamorous Needs, and the grand vizier Pride 
Makes humble compact, plays the supple part 
Of envoy and deft-tongued apologist 
For hungry rebels.” 

Happriy Lydgate had ended by losing in the 
billiard-room, and brought away no encourage- 
ment to make a raid on luck. On the contrary, 
he felt unmixed disgust with himself the next 
day when he had to pay four or five pounds over 
and above his gains, and he carried about with 
him a most unpleasant vision of the figure he had 
made, not only rubbing elbows with the men at 
the Green Dragon, but behaving just as they did. 
A philosopher fallen to betting is hardly distin- 
guishable from a Philistine under the same cir- 
cumstances: the difference will chiefly be found 
in his subsequent reflections, and Lydgate chewed 
a very disagreeable cud in that way. His reason 
told him how the affair might have been magni- 
fied into ruin by a slight change of scenery—if it 
had been a gambling-house that he had turned 
into, where chance could be clutched with both 
hands instead of being picked up with thumb and 
forefinger. Nevertheless, though reason strangled 
the desire to gamble, there remained the feeling 
that, with an assurance of luck to the needful 
amount, he would have liked to gamble, rather 
than take the alternative which was beginning to 
urge itself as inevitable. 

That alternative was to apply to Mr. Bulstrode. 
Lydgate had so many times boasted both to him- 
self and others that he was totally independent 
of Bulstrode, to whose plans he had lent himself 
solely because they enabled him to carry out his 
own ideas of professional work and public benefit 
—he had so constantly in their personal inter- 
course had his pride sustained by the sense that 
he was making a good social use of this predom- 


inating banker, whose opinions he thought con- 


temptible and whose motives often seemed to him 
an absurd mixture of contradictory impressions— 
that he had been creating for himself strong ideal 
obstacles to the proffering of any considerable re- 
quest to him on his own account. 

Still, early in March his affairs were at that 
pass in which men begin to say that their oaths 
were delivered in ignorance, and to perceive that 
the act which they had called impossible to them 
is becoming manifestly possible. With Dover's 
ugly security soon to be put in force, with the 
proceeds of his practice immediately absorbed in 
paying back-debts, and with the chance, if the 
worst were known, of daily supplies being refused 
on credit, above all with the vision of Rosamond’s 
hopeless discontent continually haunting him, 
Lydgate had begun to see that he should inevi- 
tably bend himself to ask help from somebody 
or other, At first he had considered whether he 
should write to Mr. Viney ; but on questioning 
Rosamond he found that, as he had suspected, 
she had already applied twice to her father, the 
last time being since the disappointment from 
Sir Godwin; and papa had said that Lydgate 
must look out for himself. ‘* Papa said he had 
come, with one bad year after another, to trade 
more and more on borrowed capital, and had had 
to give up many indulgences : he could not spare 
a single hundred from the charges of his family. 
He said, let Lydgate ask Bulstrode: they have 
always been hand and glove.” 

Indeed, Lydgate himself had come to the con- 
clusion that if he must end by asking for a free, 
loan, his relations with Bulstrode, more at least 
than with any other man, might take the shape 
of a claim which was not purely personal, Bul- 
strode had inditectly helped to cause the failure 
of his practice, and had also been highly gratified 
by getting a medical partner in his plans: but 
who among us ever reduced himself to the sort of 
dependence in which Lydgate now stood, without 
trying to believe that he had claims which dimin- 
ished the humiliation of asking? It was true that 
of late there had seemed to be a new languor of 
interest in Bulstrode about the Hospital ; but his 
health had got worse, and showed signs of a deep- 
seated nervous affection. In other respects he did 
not appear to be changed: he had always been 
highly polite, but Lydgate had observed in him 
from the first a marked coldness about his mar- 
riage and other private circumstances, a coldness 
which he had hitherto preferred to any warmth 
of familiarity between them. He deferred the in- 
tention from day to day, his habit of acting on 
his conclusion being made infirm by his repug- 
nance to every possible conclusion and its conse- 
quent act. He saw Mr. Bulstrode often, but he 
did not try to use any occasion for his private 
purpose. At one moment he thought, ** I will 
write a letter: I prefer that to any circuitous 
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talk ;” at another he thought, ‘‘No; if I were 
talking to him, I could make a retreat before any 
signs of disinclination.” ; 

Still the days passed and no letter was written, 
no special interview sought. In his shrinking 
from the humiliation of a dependent attitude to- 
ward Bulstrode, he began to familiarize his im- 
agination with another step even more unlike his 
remembered self. He began spontaneously to 
consider whether it would be possible to carry out 
that puerile notion of Rosamond’s which had often 
made him angry, namely, that they should quit 
Middlemarch without seeing any thing beyond 
that preface. The question came—‘* Would any 
man buy the practice of me even now, for as little 
as itis worth? Then the sale might happen as a 
necessary preparation for going away.” 

But against his taking this step, which he still 
felt to be a contemptible relinquishment of present 
work, a guilty turning aside from what was a real 
and might be a widening channel for worthy ac- 
tivity, to start again without any justified destina- 
tion, there was this obstacle, that the purchaser, 
if procurable at all, might not be quickly forth- 
coming. And afterward? Rosamond in a poor 
lodging, though in the largest city or most dis- 
tant town, would not find the life that could save 
her from gloom, and save him from the reproach 
of having plunged her into it. For when a man 
is at the foot of the hill in his fortunes, he may 
stay a long while there in spite of professional ac- 
complishment. In the British climate there is no 
incompatibility between scientific insight and fur- 
nished lodgings: the incompatibility is chiefly ve- 
tween scientific ambition and a wife who objects 
to that kind of residence. 

But in the midst of his hesitation, opportunity 
came to decide him, A note from Mr. Bulstrode 
requested Lydgate to call on him at the Bank. A 
hypochondriacal tendency had shown itself in the 
banker's constitution of late ; and a lack of sleep, 
which was really only a slight exaggeration of an 
habitual dyspeptic symptom, had been dwelt on 
by him as a sign of threatening insanity. He 
wanted to consult Lydgate without delay on that 
particular morning, although he had nothing to 
tell beyond what he had told before. He listened 
eagerly to what Lydgate had to say in dissipation 
of his fears, though this too was only repetition ; 
and this moment in which Bulstrode was receiv- 
ing a medical opinion with a sense of comfort, 
seemed to make the communication of a personal 
need to him easier than it had been in Lydgate’s 
contemplation beforehand. He had been insist- 
ing that it would be well for Mr. Bulstrode to re- 
lax his attention to business. 

**One sees how any mental strain, however 
slight, may affect a delicate frame,” said Lydgate 
at that stage of the consultation when the re- 
marks tend to pass from the personal to the gen- 
eral, ‘“‘by the deep stamp which anxiety will 
make for a time even on the young and vigorous. 
I am naturally very strong; yet I have been 
thoroughly shaken lately by an accumulation of 
trouble.” 

‘*T presume that a constitution in the suscep- 
tible state in which mine at present is, would be 
especially liable to fall a victim to cholera, if it 
visited our district. And since its appearance 
near London, we may well besiege the Mercy- 
seat for our protection,” said Mr, Bulstrode, not 
intending to evade Lydgate’s allusion, but really 
preoccupied with alarms about himself. 

**You have at all events taken your share in 
using good practical precautions for the town, and 
that is the best mode of asking for protection,” 
said Lydgate, with the strongest distaste for the 
broken metaphor and bad logic of the banker's 
religion, somewhat increased by the apparent 
deafness of his sympathy. But his mind had tak- 
en up its long-prepared movement toward getting 
help, and was not yet arrested. He added, ‘‘ The 
town has done well in the way of cleansing, and 
finding appliances; and I think that if the chol- 
era should come, even our enemies will admit 
that the arrangements in the New Hospital are a 
public good.” 

“Truly,” said Mr. Bulstrode, with some cold- 
ness. ‘* With regard to what you say, Mr. Lyd- 
gate, about the relaxation of my mental labor, I 
have for some time been entertaining a purpose 
to that effect—a purpose of a very decided char- 
acter. I contemplate at least a temporary with- 
drawal from the management of much business, 
whether benevolent or commercial. Also I think 
of changing my residence for a time: probably I 
shall close or let ‘The Shrubs,’ and take some 
place near the coast—under advice, of course, as 
to salubrity. ‘That would be a measure which 
you would recommend ?” 

“Oh yes,” said Lydgate, falling backward in 
his chair, with strong impatience under the bank- 
er’s pale earnest eyes and intense preoccupation 
with himself. 

‘“*T have for some time felt that I should open 
this subject with you in relation to our Hospital,” 
continued Bulstrode. ‘* Under the circumstances 
I have indicated, of course I must cease to have 
any personal share in the management, and it 
is contrary to my views of responsibility to con- 
tinue a large application of means to an institu- 
tion which I can not watch over and to some ex- 
tent regulate. I shall therefore, in, case of my 
ultimate decision to leave Middlemarch, consider 
that I withdraw other support to the New Hos- 
pital than that which will subsist in the fact that 
I chiefly supplied the expenses of building it, and 
have contributed further large sums to its suc- 
cessful working.” : 

Lydgate’s thought, when Bulstrode paused ac- 
cording to his wont, was, ‘‘He has perhaps been 
losing a good deal of money.” This was the 
most plausible explanation of a speech which had 
caused rather a startling change in his expecta- 
tions. He said in reply, 

** The loss to the Hospital can hardly be made 
up, I fear.” 

‘* Hardly,” returned Bulstrode, in the same de- 
liberate, silvery tone; ‘‘except by some changes 
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of plan. The only person who may be certainly 
counted on as willing to increase her contribu- 
tions is Mrs, Casaubon. | I have had an interview 
with her on the subject, and I have pointed out to 
her, as lam about to do to you, that it will be de- 
sirable to win a more genvral support to the New 
Hospital by a change of system.” 

Another pause, but Lydgate did not speak. 

“The change I mean is an amalgamation with 
the Infirmary, so that the New Hospital shall be 
regarded as a special addition to the elder insti- 
tution, having the same directing board. it will 
be necessary, also, that the medical management 
of the two shall be combined. In this way any 
difficulty as to the adequate maintenance of our 
new establishment will be removed; the benev- 
olent interests of the town will cease to be di- 
vided,” 

Mr. Bulstrode had lowered his eves from Lyd- 
gate’s face to the buttons of his.coat as he ayain 
paused, . 

**No doubt that is a good device as to ways 
and means,” said Lydgate, with an edge of irony 
in histone. “‘ But I can’t be expected to rejoice 
in it at once, since one of the first results will be 
that the other medical men will upset or inter- 
rupt my methods, if it were only because they are 
mine.” 

“*T myself, as you know, Mr. Lydgate, highly 
valued the opportunity of new and independent 
procedure which you have diligently employed: 
the original plan, I confess, was one which I had 
much at heart, under submission to the Divine 
Will. But since providential indications demand 
a renunciation from me, I renounce.” 

{ro BF. OONTINUED. } 
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HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


TuerEe was an old Scotchman who always rode a 
donkey to his work, and tethered him while he 
worked on the road, or wherever else he might be. It 
was suggested to him dy my grandfather that he 
was suspected of putting him to feed in the fields at 
other people’s expense, “ Eh, laird, I could never be 
tempted to do that, for my cnddy winna eat any thing 
but nettles and thisties.” One day my- grandfather 
was riding along the road, when he saw Andrew 
Leslie at work, and his donkey up to his knees in one 
of his clover fields feeding !nxuriously. “ Hello, An- 
drew,” said he, “I thought you told me your cuddy 
would eat nothing but nettles and thistles?” “ Ay,” 
said he, “‘ but he misbehaved the day; he nearly kicked 
= ower his head, aac I put him in there just to punish 

m.’ 





A Virginia editor has come to the conclusion that a 
man might as well undertake to hold himself at arms- 
length and then turn a double somersault over a church 
steeple as to attempt to publish a paper that will suit 
every body. 


This is the way a Western lecturer expla‘ned a phe- 
nomenon: “ You have seen a cow, no doubt. Well,a 
cow is nota phenomenon. You have seen an apple- 
tree. Well, an apple-tree is nota phenomunon. But 
when you see the cow go up the tree tail foremost ta 
pick apples, it is a phenomenon.” 

= —_— 








Waat Next ?—“ Jimfiscated” is a new word crop. 
ping out in the papers. It seems to mean confiscated 
n a private way, as by a burglar with the aid of his 
jemmy—in fact, stolen, 

contentions 

Goop Praces ror Mator-maxtise—Sulphur springs. 
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When Prince Gonzago di Castiglione was in En- 
gland he dined with Dr. Johnson at the house of a 
friend; and thinking it a polite as well as gay thing to 
drink the doctor's health, with some proof that he ‘had 
read his works, called out from the head of the table 
to the bottom (that table filled with company), “To 
your good health, Mr. Vagabond/” The prince in- 
tended to compliment the doctor as the author of the 
Rambler, but mistook the word. 








Josh Billings says: ‘‘ Mackrel inhabit the sea, gen. 
erally; but those which inbabit the grocery alwus 
taste to me as though they had been Fitted on salt, 
They want a deal of ca: before they're eatin’ 
and also arterward. If I kin have plenty of mackrel 
fur brekfast, I can generally make the other two meals 
out of water.” 





An Tlinois Le od consoles sportamen for the light 
crop of prairie-chickens this year by remarking that 
it will make hunting better, for it will take longer to 
find them. 


_> 


A little boy having broken his rocking-horse the day 
it was bought, his mother t n to rebuke him, and 
threatened to box his ears. He silenced her by in- 
quiring, “* What is the good of a hoas till it’s broke ?” 


_>-- 





In Connecticnt a certain justice was called to jail to 
liberate a worthless debtor by receiving his oath that 
he was not worth twenty dollars. ‘Well, Johnny,’ 
said the justice, on entering, “‘ can you swear that you 
are not worth twenty dollars, and that you never will 
be?” “‘Why,” anewered the other, rather chagrined 
at the question, “I can swear that I’m not worth that 
amount at present.” “ Well, well,” returned the jns- 
tice, “‘I can swear the rest, so go along Johnny.” 
And the man was sworn and discharged. 

— a 

Tue Hricut or Apvenstry—Pledging your word. 

soe jn» at 

Tt is now fashionable in Ohio to stamp doughnuts 
with the monogram of the family. 

Se — 





There is a station on the Pittsbrerg, Fort Wayne, 
and Chicago Railroad called Hannah, in honor of a 
deceased citizen of Fort Wayne. A train stopped 
there the other day, and the brakeman, sfter the man- 
ner of his clases, thrust his head inside the door and 
called out “‘ Hannah” loud and long. A youug lady, 
probably endowed with the poetic appellation of Han- 


nah, ~ »osing he was addressing her, apd shocked at 
his familiarity on so short an acquaintance, frowned 


like a thunder-cloud and retorted, “‘ Shut your mouth {” 
He shut it. 





Congressmen, like corns, are often paired off. 
—_—- 





A Gentiz Sxon.—He is a very gentee) and amiable 

oung man, but he is now insane. He parts his hair 
hh the middle. The other day, in combing his hair, he 
chanced to get two more hairs on one side than on the 
other. This destroyed the balance of his head and 
overturned his brain. He makes a very gentle lunatic, 
however. 

A party hearing of a dog after Landseer wanted to 
know what he was after him for. 








Boswell once asked Johnson if there'was no possible 
circumstance under which suicide would be justifiable. 
“No,” was the reply. “ Well,” saya Boswell, “sup- 
pose a man had been guilty of fraud that he was cer- 
tain would be found out.” “Why, then,” says John- 
son, “in that case let him go to: some country where 
he Is not known, and not to the devil, where he is 
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SPORY OVER AGAIN.—[Skx Pace 10.] 














THE SAME OLD CHRISTMAS 
STORY. 
Orr double-page illustration this week is in- 
{ especially to please the children ; but we 
no doubt that grown people who have the 
o be still youthful in feeling will take 
pleasure in its pictorial reminiscences of 
the stories that were the delight of their childish 
Mother Goose, Jack the Giant- Killer, 
Red Riding-Hood, Puss in Boots, Robin- 
son Crusoe, Gulliver tied down by the Lillipu- 
ns. Harlequin and Pantaloon in the panto- 
ne, the wonderful story of the Forty Thieves 
tl and many more run through the 
Christmas dreams of the sleeping children. We 
not spoil our little readers’ pleasure by fur- 
er explanation of the picture. Let each one 
k it over for himself, and pick out the illus- 
ations to his favorite stories. They will all be 
hongh some are tucked away in 
hidden amidst clustering locks 
the folds of the bedelothes. But look 
sharply, little ones, and you will find a great deal 
more than you would believe at first sight. 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


Litres bright for the Virgin-mother ; 
Gifts we bring for the Holy Child: 
Pine and branches of Northern cedar, 
Ivy and flowers, have His altar piled. 
We the King of the Jews are seeking, 
Tapers bearing and incense fume. 
Bring the Christ, fer the feast is waiting ; 
Break, O star, on the midnight gloom! 


Christ to-night in the highest heaven 
Drinks new wine in His kingdom old, 

Morning-stare on His forehead shining, 
Red His raiment in burning fold. 

Saint and seraph, in thronging glory, 
Palm and sceptre before Him cast— 

The sun for splendor, the moon for beauty, 
His city shines, and its light shall last. 


Sing, O earth! to the heavens answer! 
Sons of men with the angels sing. 

Hail, thou Light and Desire of Nationa, 
Sent our surety and hope to bring! 

Out of Thy gifts we give each other, 
Out of Thy love like brothers greet, 

Thanking Thee thou wast born of mother, 
Son of God, for Thy grace is sweet. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

At a late meeting of the California Academy 
of Sciences a communication was made by Mr. 
WituraM H. DALL upon the recent explorations 
made by him in the Amaknak Island, on the 
shores of Captain’s Bay, in Oonalaska. While 
making certain excavations for the location of a 
signal station on the northern end of the Amak- 
nak Island he became satisfied, from the nature 
of the materials brought out, that he had found 
the site of an ancient village, although the old- 
est inhabitants in the vicinity were entirely ig- 
norant of the existence of any thing of the kind. 

He considers that the village must at least 
have antedated the Russian discovery of the 
Aleutian Islands in 1760; and possibly, indeed, 
it may be very much older. A careful examina- 
tion revealed to Mr. DALL the existence of three 
depressions, each of which he considered to be 
the site of an Aleutian house of the ancient fash- 
jon--that is to say, half under-ground, and of 
sufficient size to accommodate a number of fam- 
ilies, each having a compartment to itself. The 
houses were entered by a notched stick through 
an aperture in the middie of the roof, which af- 
forded the omy admittance to the light. 

On digging the hole for the signal-staff, two 
stone lamps for burning seal-oil were found, 
of soft porphyritic rock. When used 
they were filled with dry sphagnum soaked in 


rade 


seal-oil, which supplied both light and heat. A 
hone arrow-head was also obtained. Several 
skeletons were procured which had been par- 
tially walled up in a compartment of the house, 
it being the custom of the ancient Aleuts to 


make this disposition of the bodies of the dead, 
the survivors still inhabiting their share of the 
house as before. 

Various bones of walrus, seals, sea-lions, bears, 
ete., together with shells of edible mollusks, 
were found. 

Other articles of interest were bone imple- 
ments, brought to a sharp edge, and probably 
need for dressing skins; and certain knives of a 

irk slate stone, shaped like a chopping-knife, 
of carved bone with a grooved handle, 
wing bones of birds, and 


ons 
awls made from the 


various other objects, were secured. There was 
namentation seen upon these articles ex- 
pt straight lines. 

In all, Mr. DaLy discovered the sites of seven 
Villages on the island of Amakuak alone, of which 
on r two only were known to tradition. 

Another mode of burial detected among these 

toric people consisted in building a wall 

the foot of an overhanging cliff until the rock 

ve was reached, and outside a bank of earth 

turf covered this wall. From the cavity in- 

the débris was removed, and in this space, 

n layers of small sticks, the bodies were piled. 

J ne place he found six skeletons, one above 
ther, 

death of Professor Katser, director of 

yden Observatory, on the 28th of July last, 

n already announced in our columns, but 

Without any biographical detail. He was born 


e 10th of June, 1808, at Amsterdam, and at 
e of twenty was appointed assistant at the 
n Observatory. Ile remained until 1837 in 
this position, when he became Professor of As- 
nomy in the Leyden University, and director 
{ the observatory. By diligent effort he se- 
red a suitable equipment for the establish- 
t, and finally, in 1856, he obtained leave to 
t the new observatory, which was ready for 
n 1860. In 1866 be commenced the publiea- 
of the Annals of the observ atory, of which 
volumes have been issued, embracing 

y important papers in astronomy. 


Leva 


In a valuable manual of British ornithology, 
tled Hand- Book of British Birds, lately pub- 

d by Mr. J. E. Hartine, the species of the 

is ire divided into three groups, First, Res- 
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idents, or those that rear their young annually in 
the British Islands, and are to be found in one 
part or another of the United Kingdom through- 
out the year; they are 130 in number. Second, 
Periodical Migrants, or those that arrive annually 
and regularly at particular seasons, and whose 
arrival and departure may be foretold with pre- 
cision; these are 100 in number. Third, Annual 
Visitants, those that occur annually in some part 
of the British Islands, and in & comparatively lim- 
ited number and at irregular intervals; in this 
group there are 30. In addition to the regular 
feathered inbabitants of the islands are the rare 
and accidental visitors, numbering 135; among 
which are 48 of European, 14 of Asiatic, 11 0} 
African, and 42 of American origin, exclusive of 
oceanic birds. 





One of the most striking features of the Vienna 
Exposition of 1873 will be a gigantic aquarium, 
to cost $175,000, and to be constructed by Mr. 
Driver, the architect of the Crystal Palace 
aquarium. It will be under the direction of 
Mr. Luoyp, the superintendent of the same es- 
tablishment. The nearest sea-port, Trieste, is 
twenty hours distant by a fast train, and it is 
expected that the cost of the freight on the 
water to be used will amount to . The 
tanks will contain nearly 200,000 gallons of sea- 
water, weighing about 2,000,000 pounds. 

If this experiment be a success, there is noth- 
ing to prevent the construction of similar estab- 
lishments in almost any city in the United States, 
and no little attention will be evoked to the prac- 
tical workings of this branch of the Vienna Expo- 
sition. 

In this same connection we may state that 
one of the appendages of Dr. DonRN’s newly es- 
tablished aquarium at Naples is to consist of a 
tank mounted on a railway car, in which ani- 
mals can be carried from one part of Europe to 
another without the slightest inconvenience. 
Sleeping accommodations are provided for the 
attendants, and the water is to be kept in con- 
stant agitation by means of machinery worked 
by the wheels of the carriage. 





Dr. FREDERICK WELWITSCH, a well-known 
African explorer and botanist, died in London 
on the 20th of October, in the sixty-sixth year 
of his age. He early devoted himself to botan- 
ical pursuits, and became director of the Botan- 
ical Gardens of Lisbon. In 1853 he visited An- 
gola for natural history purposes, remaining 
there until 1861. He made large collections in 
botany, and his name is perpetuated by the well- 
known Welwitschia mirabilis, which is one of the 
most extraordinary products of the vegetable 
kingdom. 





A very remarkable microscopic animal is de- 
scribed in the Quarterly Journal of a 
Science, by Dr. Hupson, under the name of Pe- 
dalion mira, being a rotifer, with six large ap- 
pendages, like the limbs of a crustacean, ter- 
minating in plumose hairs, and worked, as loco- 
motive organs, by transversely striped muscles 
attached inside the appendages, which are, there- 
fore, hollow, and identical in type with the 
limbs of insects and crustacea. The animal pos- 
sesses at the same time a fine ciliated trochal 
disk, and a gizzard similar to that of other roti- 
fers. The editor of the journal was supplied 
with specimens by their discoverer, and con- 
firms his statements in every particular. 





An account is given in the Magazine of Natural 
History, by VERKRUZEN, of a dredging excursion 
to Iceland in June and July of 1872. His labors 
were prosecuted in the bay of Reikiavik, where 
he had considerable difficulty in obtaining good 
boatmen, as the Icelanders were not accustomed 
to the labor of dredging, and were quite easily 
fatigued. The list of mollusca obtained, prin- 
cipally at a depth of from twenty to thirty fath- 
oms, embraces eighty-three species; but what 
astonished Mr. VERKRUZEN was the absence of 
species of Brachiopoda and Fecten (except island- 
icus), Lucina borealis, Cardium edule, ntolium 
entalis, and others, so frequently met with in 
Norway and other Northern coasts. 





According to a return of a recent order of 
Parliament, the following are the statistics of 
the fisheries of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland in 1869. The number of 
boats employed was 42,860, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 242,179 tons. The total number of 
persons a a was 160,748. Of the 
boats in use belonged to what is called the 
first class, 27,001 to the second, and 11,003 to 
the third. 





Professor Corr recently read a paper before 
the American Philosophical Society on an ex- 
tinct mammal from Wyoming, which he called 
Anaptomorphus emulus, The number of teeth 
in the lower jaw is precisely the same as in man 
and the higher apes, but their structure is more 
nearly that of certain lemurs at present existing 
in Madagascar and East Africa. This resem- 
blance is closer than has yet been discovered to 
exist in any fossil genus, but is somewhat fii- 
minished by the separation by suture of the 
halves of the lower jaw. The animal was as 
large as a squirrel, 


A statue has just been erected to the memory 
of Sir Humpurey Davy at Penzance, in Corn- 
wall, at a cost of £600. This is of massive gran- 
ite, and is placed in front of the post-office, a 
few yards from the house in which he was born, 





The report of the second German north po- 
lar expedition in 1869 and 1870, under Captain 
KoLpEWAY, is in an advanced stage of prepara- 
tion, and will shortly be published by Brock- 
HAUs, under the direction of the German North 
Polar Association of Bremen. This will con- 
sist, in the first place, of a narrative of the voy- 
ages of the Germania and Hansa, including the 
thrilling account of the perils to which the lat- 
ter vessel and her crew were subjected, as also 
a memoir upon Greenland and its earlier his- 
tory. This portion of the work will embrace 
numerous maps and charts, with illustrations 
of the scenery of East Greenland, and of the ad- 
ventures of the vessel. The second volume will 
be occupied entirely by a systematic account 
of the scientific results obtained in astronomy, 
botany, zoology, geology, meteorology, and hy- 
drography, the geographical determinations, geo- 
detic and magnetic observations, all accompa- 
nied by suitable illustrations. Among the col- 
laborators of this part of the work are some of 





the most eminent naturalists in Germany, and 
it will undoubtedly be of great scientific value. 
The whole will be comprised in two stout oc- 
tavo volumes, with numerous illustrations, and 
it is proposed to furnish the book at the re- 
markably low price of ten or twelve thalers. 





Dr. Hector reports the discovery of a moa’s 
egg, containing the bones of an embryo chick, 
and still more recently that of the cervical ver- 
tebre of a full-sized bird, with a skin partly cov- 
ered with feathers still attached by the shriveled 
muscles and ligaments. This was found in a 
eave near Otago, into which it, with other re- 
mains, had been washed. The color of the barbs 
of the feathers is a chestnut red. The surface 
of the skin is a dirty red-brown, roughened by 
elevated papille. 

Still other remains, found in 1871, had attached 
to the bones parts of the bird’s flesh, which was 
simply dried, and could be easily separated into 
fibres. This, according to Dr. iecben, proves 
that the moa must have existed at no very re- 
mote period in the province of Otago. 





Itis said that the French government proposes 
to appropriate £48,000 toward the rebuilding 
of the museum and conservatories of the Jardin 
des Plantes. There is also to be a sum of £8000 
devoted to the construction of laboratories of 
chemistry and zoology, and for the completion 
of the reptile house. 


It is proposed by the Derby and Chesterfield 
Institute of Engineers to endeavor to secure 
funds for the erection of a memorial hall, to cost 
from £20,000 to £30,000, in memory of GEORGE 
STEPHENSON, 








Herr Rappg, the well-known traveler in Sibe- 
ria, has been engaged since 1864 in exploring the 
Caucasus and the southern part of the Transcau- 
casus, and he has more recently traversed the 
eastern bank of the —r Sea in Lankeran, 
and the high plateaus of Armenia and its val- 
leys. He has made some very interesting eth- 
nological discoveries in Mongolia and in the 
Caucasus, and has visited the so-called grave of 
Noag, to the southeast of Nachitschewan, which 
is environed by three thousand tombs of beauti- 
ful carved sandstone. At Nachitschewan he 
found stone hammers of diorite, and oval stones 
of the same material, with round holes in the 
centre, used probably as weights to fish nets. 

He also ascended the summit of the Lesser 
Ararat, 5263 meters high, to the top of which 
the Tartars had carried their dead, in order to 
bury them at a sacred altitude. 





WATURE’S LAWS. 


From our study of the mode in which we ar- 
rive at those conceptions of the orderly sequence 
observable in the phenomena of nature which we 
call ‘‘laws,” says Dr. W. B. Carpenter, President 
of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, we are led to the conclusion that they 
are human conceptions subject to human falli- 
bility, and that they may or may not express 
the ideas of the great Author of Nature. To 
set up these laws as self-acting, and as either 
excluding or rendering unnecessary the power 
which alone can give them effect, appears to me 
as arrogant as it is unphilosophical. To speak 
of any law as ‘‘ regulating” or ‘‘ governing” phe- 
nomena is only permissible on the assumption 
that the law is the expression of the modus ope- 
randi of a governing power. I was once in a 
great city which for two days was in the hands 
of a lawless mob. Magisterial authority was 
suspended by timidity and doubt; the force at 
its command was paralyzed by want of resolute 
direction. The ‘*laws” were on the statute- 
book, but there was no power to enforce them ; 
and so the powers of evil did their terrible work, 
and fire and rapine continued to destroy life and 
property without check, until new power came 
in, when the reign of law was restored. 

And thus we are led to the culminating point 
of man’s intellectual interpretation of nature, 
his recognition of the unity of the power of 
which her phenomena are the diversified man- 
ifestations. Toward this point all scientific in- 
quiry now tends. The convertibility of the 
physical forces, the correlation of these with the 
vital, and the intimacy of that nexus between 
mental and bodily activity which, explain it as 
we may, can not be denied, all lead upward to- 
ward one and the same conclusion ; and the pyr- 
amid of which that philosophical conclusion is 
the apex has its foundation in the primitive in- 
stincts of humanity. By our own remote pro- 
genitors, as by the untutored savage of the pres- 
ent day, every change in which human agency 
was not apparent was referred to a particular 
animating intelligence. And thus they attrib- 
uted not only the*movements of the heavenly 
bodies, but all the phenomena of nature, each to 
its own deity. These deities were invested with 
more than human power; but they were also 
supposed capable of human passions and subject 
to human capriciousness. As the uniformities 
of nature came to be more distinctly recognized, 
some of these deities were invested with a domi- 
nant control, while others were supposed’ to be 
their subordinate ministers. A serene majesty 
was attributed to the greater gods who sit above 
the clouds; while their inferiors might “come 
down to earth in the likeness of men.” With 
the growth of the scientific study of nature, the 
conception of its harmony and unity gained ever- 
increasing strength. And so among the most 
enlightened of the Greek and Roman philoso- 
phers we find a distinct recognition of the idea 
of the unity of the directing mind from which 
the order of nature proceeds; for they obviously 
believed that, as our modern poet has expressed it, 

“Al : 

Whose body’asture in, snd God the son” 

The science of modern times, however, has 
taken a more special direction. Fixing its at- 
tention exclusively on the order of nature, it has 
separated itself wholly from theology, whose 
function it is to seek after its cause, In this 
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science is fully justified, alike by the entire inde- 
pendence of its objects and by the historical fact 
that it has been continually hampered and im- 
peded in its search for the truth as it is in na- 
ture by the restraints which theologians have 
attempted to impose upon its inquiries. But 
when science, passing beyond its own limits, as- 
sumes to take the place of theology, and sets up 
its own conception of the order of nature as a 
sufficient account of its cause, it is invading a 
province of thought to which it has no claim, 
and not unreasonably provokes the hostility of 
those who ought to be its best friends, 

For while the deep-seated instincts of human- 
ity and the profoundest researches of philos- 
ophy alike point to mind as the one and only 
source of power, it is the high prerogative of 
science to demonstrate the unity of the power 
which is operating through the limitless extent 
and variety of the universe, and to trace its con- 
tinuity through the vast series of ages that have 
been occupied in its evolution. 








HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Cunistmas brings toys. Many other things, very 
pleasant and much to be desired, it brings, to be sure ; 
but somehow toys stand out very prominently in 
thoughts of Christmas. The children expect and long 
for them as a matter of course; and amidst the pro- 
fusion of the present day it requires not a little 
thinking on the part of parents and friends to make 
a selection of toys. The time has gone by when a 
ball of twine and a jackknife were ample diversion 
for a smart boy, and the little girl was perfectly hap- 
py with a home-made rag baby and a few bits of 
bright silks and ribbons wherewith to adorn it. And 
it is a serious question whether the little folks of to- 
day enjoy themselves half as well with the ingenious 
playthings now provided as did “ old-fashioned” chil- 
dren with the simple contrivances of half a century 
ago. But it is folly to moralize on this subject at 
Christmas time. The shops are overflowing, and the 
children’s eyes have been growing bigger and bigger 
every day for a month at the sight of untold mar- 
vels. Could we give a list of them? Not in one col- 
umn. A simple alphabetic catalogue of the toys in 
one of our large houses in the trade consists of more 
than twenty pages of closely printed matter! Two 
things may be done by judicious parents and friends 
while accompanying little people through shops gay 
with holiday allurements: first, train them into an 
enjoyment of the thousands of pretty things which 
they can not buy; secondly, purchase for them such 
toys as will give each “my own self” something to 
do. The plaything in which mechanical ingenuity is 
carried so far as to leave the child nothing to do but 
look on is a mistake, not only so far as the develop- 
ment of the faculties is concerned, but also as re- 
spects the real enjoyment derived from it. The great 
joy of childhood is to do something. But “ Christ- 
mas comes but once a year,” and every body should 
make it a point to be as happy as possible himself 
and make aii about him so also. The shop-keepers 
set out their beautiful things for the holidays. We 
can all look and admire, even if the purse is not 
heavy; if money abounds, there is no lack of things 
to purchase. 





The comfort and happiness of the veteran soldiers 
connected with the Soldiers’ Home situated in the 
outskirts of Washington are to be increased by the 
purchase and addition of grounds in direct proximity 
to the Home. These grounds comprise the country- 
seat of Mr. Corcoran, and are already beautifully laid 
out; and when added to the park already attached to 
the Home will be a source of great delight not only to 
the soldier wards of the government, but to the public 


generally. 


A recent writer thinks beans have a moral use in the 
State-prison at Charlestown, Massachusetts. He says: 


“In the kitchen there I have seen rows of convicts 
seated at the long table sorting over the beans for 
next day's dinner—throwing away the black and im- 

rfect ones. This is the first step toward awakenin 

n these d ied a the distinction between good 

and bad. When they have learned to sort out the bad 
beans, they have taken one step in the formation of a 
moral character.” 





A most unique artistic collection is now offered for 
sale in this city. It includes more than one hundred 
sketches by artists of distinction, both American and 
foreign, photographs of persons of renown, and a 
large number of genuine autographs, with many other 
interesting things. This valuable collection was made 
through the energy and influence of Mrs. Botta, of 
this city, and was originally designed to be sold for 
the relief of the destitute French after the German war. 
The project, however, so grew on the originator’s hands 
that it was not completed in season for that purpose. 


‘ It is now proposed to devote the proceeds of it to the 


establishment of a girls’ school in Paris, the school to 
be conducted on the American system. The price of 
the collection is $6000, and the purchaser will be re- 
garded as the founder of the school. A 





Is any one disposed to be harsh, unforgiving, or un- 
charitable at Christmas time, he should not. fail to 
read Dickens’s Christmas Carol. In fact, it would be 
a good thing for every body to read that story annu- 
ally, just as the’ year is waning. It would open wider - 
the hearts of all; and we think those inclined to be 
hard and miserly would, after reading Scrooge’s vision, 
say with him: “I will honor Christmas in my heart, 
and try to keep it all the year. I will live in the Past, 
the Present, and the Future. The Spirits of all Three 
shall strive within me. I will not shut out the lessons 
they teach.” 


The tall hats ana bonnets of the ladies, adorned with 
feathers, flowers, and laces, may well be called ‘‘ Man- 
sards.” And at lectures and concerts it would be a 
great comfort to those in the rear of them if they could 
be removed. 


Soon after the Boston fire there came from all parts 
of the country offers of assistance to those who had 
seriously suffered. These offers were declined, on the 
ground that Boston needed no outside aid. But it 
now appears that thousands of men and women, 
thrown out of employment, are suffering and must be 


helped. 


The recent death of Viscountess Beaconsfield, wife 
of Mr. Disraeli, terminates a remarkably happy mar- 
ried life of thirty-three years. It is said that ‘‘so far 
as is known, no couple ever spent amore pleasant do- 
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mestic existence in & country famous for ita conjugal 
attachments than did Mr. Disraeli and his wife, vhose 
loss he so much deplores.” His devotion to her was 
no more marked than her affection for him. In 1868 
the Queen offered Mr. Disraeli a peerage, which he 
declined for himself, but mentioned that any thing 
her Majesty could do for his wife would be more Ac- 
ceptable than any honor conferred upon himself. 
When, therefore, Mrs. Disraeli was made Viscountess 
Beaconsfield, her husband was heartily proud and 
happy. Mr. Disraeli’s London residence is facing a 
part of Hyde Park, where often this devoted couple 
were seen at sunny noontide, taking their daily walk, 





One of the most striking evidences of the careless- 
ness of Americans is found in the statistics of the re- 
port of the Postmaster-General for the last fiscal year. 
It seems that during that time there passed through 
the Post-office 4641 letters without any address what- 
ever upon them; 62,337 were misdirected, some neces- 
sary part of the address being omitted ; and 312,846 
were detained for postage, not being prepaid as re- 
quired by law. 





Every year, according to newspaper accounts, win- 
ter sets in with unusual severity. Certainly thie De- 
cember has brought some bitter cold weather in all 
sections of the country, from Maine to California. 
Heavy snow-storms fell all about us, and our turn 
will soon come. And, to be sure, snow and ice are 
never-more seasonable than at Christmas. 





* The “ New York Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor” has for its object the relief of the 
worthy poor who require temporary help to recover 
themselves and save themselves from the loss of self- 
respect and the permanent debasement of pauperism. 
The organization includes the entire city and county, 
which is divided into districts, and the districts subdi- 
vided into sections, to each of which a visitor is ap- 
pointed. Assistance is not given until t'. visitor as- 
certains personally the condition of t. applicant. 
There are thousands of cases in a great city like this 
where counsel, sympathy, and timely aid will save the 
wretched from sinking into despair and vicious modes 
of life. During the winter months there is special suf- 
fering among the poor, of course, which this associa- 
tion strives to relieve as far as its funds will permit. 





Poor Boston’s crooked streets get back -handed 
knocks from all sides. A Maine paper says: “ A few 
wicked wags here enjoyed themselves lately watching 
an elderly gentleman trying to find Washington Street, 
Boston, on a dress chart cut from Harper's Bazar.” 





A correspondent of an Ohio newspaper relates an in- 
cident of General Grant which came under his own ob- 
servation. It occurred during the war, while our army 
Jay at City Point, on the James River, in Virginia. One 
afternoon, when the narrator was walking out with the 
general, he being in military undress, with nothing to 
indicate his rank, they passed a boy of ten or twelve 
years of age, fishing. 

Grant. “ Bub, have you good luck ?” 

Boy. “ Not very; they don’t bite to-day.” 

Grant. “ You have got a few here; won't you give 
them to me?” 

The tears started in the little fellow’s eyes as he said, 
“T have had no breakfast to-day and no dinner, and if 
I don’t sell my fish I shall have nothing to get me a 
supper.” 

General Grant inquired as to his history. The boy 
was a native of Michigan, and his mother was a widow. 
To obtain money to support his widowed mother he 
went into the army as a waiter for a captain of the 
Michigan troops. The captain was dead, and the boy 
had not a friend left. 

Grant. “‘ Bub, do you know where Grant's quarters 
are?” 

Boy. “ Yes, Sir.” 

Grant. “ Bring your fish up there at ten o'clock, 
and he will buy them.” 

Punctually at the time the boy was on hand with his 
string of fish, but was promptly stopped by the orderly 
in front of the quarters. General Grant, hearing the 
order, stepped out, took the little fellow by the hand, 
led him into his quarters, and becoming satisfied with 
the truth of his story, procured for him a suit of clothes, 
a hat, a free pass on the railroads home, and gave him 
$50 in money. 





Sha!l we not bear in mind one of the pleasant 
Christmas customs of Sweden? A small sheaf of 
wheat is hung up in front of the houses at Christmas 
as a winter provision for the birds, who would perish 
in that Northern clime without some such supply. 
Let us not forget the useful little English sparrows 
that come so trustfully to our doors and windows, si- 
lently asking for the crumbs, 

Navigation upon our great lakes is rather perilous, 
if the records of the past year be any criterion. There 
have been no Jess than 863 serious disasters to vessels 
sailing upon them within the last twelvemonth, moat 
of them having occurred since August. Of this num- 
ber 209 vessels were driven ashore, 50 becoming total 
wrecks, 





It is stated that there are only two good oil-paint- 
ings of Mr. Edwin Forrest—one, taken when he was 
quite a young man, by the celebrated Gilbert Stuart, 
and the other painted by West, the same whe painted 
Lord Byron, and which Mr. Forrest presented to his 
wife on the day of their separation. 

The President of France usually dines as follows: 
A plate of soup, the wing of a chicken, a few leaves 
of salad, a glass of claret, and bonbons ad libitum, If 
he wishes to dine heartily he adds a mutton-chop. 
Instead of Champagne or liquors, he indulges in hu- 
morous conversation and sparkling witticisms. 





Apples are said to be both “ food and medicine” not 
only for cattle but for horses. Farmers are advised to 
deal them out with discretion, and note the results, 

During the past year the number of male students 
in the Zurich University has been one hundred and 
fifty-one, and the female students fifty-one. For six 
years the university has been open to ladies. Two 
years ago the medical faculty of Wiirzburg made in- 
quiries of the authorities at Zurich as to whether any 
inconvenience or difficulty had arisen from the joint 
attendance in classes. The answer was that the pres- 
ence of lady students in theoretical and practical 
courses had given rise to no disturbance. It was fur- 
ther stated that the professors believed that to the 
earnest love of work and tact displayed by the ladies 
studying there, as well as to the political education 
and p ble disposition of the Swiss students, the 


Yr 


above favorable results were to be attributed. . 








CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


Sarp Leonore, ‘‘ What joy to hear 
The Christmas bells ring out so clear!” 
“*They do, indeed, my joy enhance,” 
Said I, with secret ardent glance. 
The maiden watched the old church tower: 
I could have watched her by the hour. 


** And do you love the bells?” asked she. 

**T love one belle,” said I, with glee: 

‘*Qne Christmas belle, of all the rest, 

Could sing the song would please me best.” 
** And pray, Sir, will you kindly show 
The bell you seem to fancy so?” 


Then drew I to the mirror near; 

‘*My sweet Leonore, behold it here! 

No church-tower bell for me,” I cried: 

**My Christmas belle is by my side.” 
Said she, *‘ What next, Sir, will you do?” 
** Ring wedding bells,” said I, ‘‘ with you!” 


(Continued from No. 834, page 1015.) 


LITTLE KATE KIRBY. 
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Book the Third. 
A FRESH START. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
A TEST OF CONFIDENCE, 


To be asked to affix one’s name to a document 
which has not been perused by the party whose 
signature is required, is a proceeding at all times 
of a suspicious nature. I might have learned to 
trust a little in Abel Westmair, to believe that he 
was no longer my béte noire, to place no credence 
in my sister Kate's doleful prophecies ; but I was 
not a woman to pass from one extreme to an- 
other, and to dash from the gravest doubts to 
an illimitable confidence. There was nothing, I 
thought, which could affeet my position by a sig- 
nature. Iwas not worth money, and there was no 
one with money who had any thought of leaving 
it tome; but I drew back with an instinctive cau- 
tion from the desk, the outstretched hand with the 
pen in it, and the dark intent face bent toward me. 

‘*«No—I will not sign in this manner,” I said. 

‘** For the reason that you distrust me ?” 

‘* For the reason that I do not know what is 
the nature of the document you wish me to sign, 
or in what way it will benefit you if I sign it.” 

**Tt will not benefit me at all. I doubt,” he 
added, after a pause, ‘that it will be of any ben- 
efit to you.” 

I made no movement to advance more closely 
to the desk again, and »fter a while he dropped 
his pen, and said, slowly, 

** No—you have no confidence in me. It is 
strange, but no one has, except my little girl.” 

‘*Tt is not a question of confidence, Mr. West- 
mair,” I said. ‘* You ask me to sign a paper 
which I have not read—would you, in the busi- 
ness relations of your life, affix your name thus 
recklessly ?” 

** Certainly not.” 

**Then how can you expect me, who know so 
little of business ?” 

** And of me?” he added. 

** And of you,” I answered, thus appealed to. 

I fancied for an instant that the corners of his 
mouth twitched again in that strange repressive 
way, which appeared to indicate a sense of enjoy- 
ment struggling to escape from a nature that 
trouble had rendered saturnine, although his face 
did not brighten at my womanly obstinacy. 

** This is not business exactly,” he said. 

** What is it, then ?” 

**You will not trust me, without an explana- 
tion,” he said. ‘‘I admire your caution, but I 
would prefer your faith in my word.” 

**T have not said that I doubt your word, Mr. 
Westmair.” 

**You doubt me, when you suspect that I should 
lead vou into a snare,” he said, sharply. 

**{ doubt any one who has not the courage to 
explain,” I said, in as tetchy a manner as his 
own, for his persistency aggravated me, and I had 
made up my mind not to sign the paper without 
a knowledge of its contents. 

**You have no right to imply that I have not 
the courage, Miss Kirby.” 

** You have no right to persuade me to sign 
this,” I retorted. 

““T am going to sign it myself,” was his cool 
answer, 

It was an answer that surprised me, but it did 
not alter my intention. [ was walking toward 
the door of the study when he said, sharply, 

** Don't go, if you please, I will read you the 
paper, then.” 

I must confess to feeling a little ashamed of 
having got the better of this skirmish with the 
firm man who ruled at Broomfield and in Wat- 
ling Street; there was so strange an expression 
on his face. It implied disappointment rather 
than vexation, for though he would have trusted 
no man himself, he was proud of every one trust- 
ing in him. He would have been glad of my im- 
plicit belief in him ; it was the test of my confi- 
dence after all, and I had shown, perhaps too 
plainly, my doubts. I had acted with commend- 
able precaution ; but this precise man would. have 
preferred my own rash impulse. 

He began, and I held my breath with astonish- 
ment, until I found a sufficient amount where- 
with to interrupt him. 

“The Humble Petition of Jonathan Kirby, now a 
prisoner in the City House of Correction, Holloway, 
showeth—” 

**The petition of—of—my father!” I cried. 
**Oh! Mr. Westmair, what does it mean? Pray 





tell me. Don't read it yet 2”. 
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** Your father has petitioned fur his release on 
account of his increasing ill health in Holloway 
Prison,” explained Mr. Westmair ; ‘‘ the surgeon 
has certified to his inability to liye a great while 
longer.” " 

**Oh, Sir!” I exclaimed. 

**T don’t believe in these certificates myself, 
and it is your father’s policy to make the worst 
of his case,” said Mr. Westmair. ‘* Ill health is 
his plea, and if you back his petition by your sig- 
nature as his daughter, and if I as prosecutor— 
there will be no chance of his release without it 
—also append my name here in his favor, it is 
said that there is a strong probability of his ob- 
taining a release. I have heard that cases of this 
kind are treated with much kindness and consid- 
eration at head-quarters, and your father begs 
hard that I will not stand in the way of his lib- 
erty. He expresses great contrition for his 
crime, and though, frankly, I do not place cre- 
dence in his protestations, and disbelieve in his 
assurances that there shall come a time when the 
money will be made good, I intend to sign the 
petition in the name of Westmair & Son.” 

** Please let me read it for myself,” I said, fe- 
verishly. 

I was utterly bewildered ; it was a new trouble 
and a new joy together. My father was ill, very 
ill, or there had been no chance of his obtaining 
his release; but he was penitent, and with God's 
mercy he might soon be free. I did not take into 
consideration how this would affect my after-life ; 
I only realized the idea of his release, and the 
clemency of the man who had lost much money 
by my father’s dishonesty. I read the paper as 
well as I could for the tears that kept rising to 
my eyes. I triéd to understand the surgeon's re- 
port affixed as to the hopeless nature of the case— 
it seemed to me that he was only coming out to 
die—but I was confused, and it was like a dream. 

**T wish that I had trusted you now, Mr. West- 
mair,” I faltered forth, as I returned the paper ; 
**T did not know—I did not think—how can I 
thank you for your assistance to my father—for 
all this consideration for me ?” 

** By entertaining a better opinion of me for 
the future—shall I say that?” he asked. 

He smiled this time, but though I was grate- 
ful, nsy heart was heavy with the prospect of my 
father's fading life, and I could not smile back in 
return. The fo report of the surgeon was 
Jonathan Kirby’s death-warrant, I was certain. 

We both set our names to the petition, and 
Abel Westmair was folding the paper, when Aunt 
Jane came into the room with a lamb-like skip, 
through the door that opened on the corridor. 

**T beg your pardon, Abel ; I thought that. you 
must have gone to your room,” she cried. ‘‘ Miss 
Kirby—oh, my gracious !—really I had no idea 
that you were here with Mr. Westmair.” 

‘** Miss Kirby came here to explain, as I said 
she would, Jane,” said Mr. Westmair, with a 
sharpness of demeanor that it required some 
nerve to confront; ‘‘my father gave her a note, 
and she very properly brought it to me, knowing 
my father’s eccentric disposition. Thank you 
again, Miss Kirby, for your frankness, and your 
confidence.” 

I could almost believe that there was a faint 
ring of satire in his last words, had it not been 
for his grave face. Aunt Jane was mystified and 
embarrassed ; she looked from her brother-in-law 
to me, and from me to the paper in Abel West- 
mair’s hands; she was a curious woman, and in 
this instance her curiosity had been baffled. Why 
I had ventured into the master’s study, and con- 
fronted him at his work—why he had allowed 
the intrusion, and reconciled himself to so indec- 
orous a proceeding as a téfe-a-téte with me—were 
all fragments of an impenetrable mystery. I was 
evidently a dangerous young woman, as well as a 
sly one. 

Aunt Jane and I went out of the room together, 
and Mr. Westmair shut the door politely after us. 

“*T must say—I really must say, Miss Kirby, 
that this is altogether a strange proceeding,” she 
burst forth. ‘‘It must strike you that you have 
acted very indiscreetly in closeting yourself with 
Mr. Westmair in this fashion.” 

** T can trust Mr. Westmair,” I answered, calm- 
ly, ‘and Mr. Westmair knows that he can rely 
upon my discretion.” 

**You told me that you were going to your 
room.” 

**'The contents of old Mr. Westmair’s letter to 
me required that I should see his son at once.” 

** What contents were they, then ?” she asked, 
eagerly. 

‘*Mr. Abel Westmair, I have no doubt, will in- 
form you in the morning,” I said, with an elabo- 
rate little courtesy ; ** good-night, madam.” 

Was it the beginning of a battle between me 
and this dictatorial, disagreeable, suspicious wom- 
an who was enthroned in Abel Westmair’s house ? 
Had I grown defiant? had some of my little 
Kate’s spirit—even her spirit of aggravation— 
fallen to my share, of late days, that I should let 
Aunt Jane see that I could stand upon defense ? 
I would have preferred peace at Broomfield. I 
was not naturally disputatious ; I should have 
been glad to like Aunt Jane; I was only a wom- 
an. Aunt Jane had told her son that I was a sly 
girl, and that she did not believe in my ‘‘ min- 
cing meekness,” and after that it was hard to be 
civil to one who had said Heaven knows what 
besides in disparagement of me to one who—well, 
if he even believed his own mother, I should de- 
spise him very heartily. 

In my room I cried a little. It was not a good 
cry, and therefore it did not do me any good. 
The night had been eventful, and there had been 
more surprises than one in it. I seemed to be 
beginning to understand the people by whom I 
was surrounded, at the very moment they were 
beginning to misunderstand me ; and there were 
joy, and sorrow, and perplexity in the prospect 
of my father's coming liberation. In that time 
what would become of him ?—what would be- 
come of Faith Kirby ? 
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CHAPTER IX. 
A HUMBLE APOLOGY. 


THERE was no probability of seeing my father 
yet awhile, and though I wrote to him the next 
morning, it was with the consciousness that it was 
against the rules, and that until ‘‘letter-day” 
came round my epistle would not be delivered by 
the authorities. I asked him for his confidence ; 
I begged that he would let me know his future 
intentions, and in the hope that he would obtain 
his liberty, I expressed a wish to shave my life 
with him. I forgot, until my letter was pested, 
all that consideration of ways and means, ‘vhich 
people of greater calculating powers would have 
remembered earlier. I offered him a daughter's 
faithful service, but he never wrote to thank me 
for it. His life, and all his thoughts, were still 
as much a blank to me as the high wall that 
hedged him in. He left me in suspense. He 
told me afterward that he feared the Westmairs, 
and their advice to me and for him, but the mo- 
tive of his silence I could only guess at then, 

On the evening of the next day, Abel Westmair 
was the first who came to my side after dinner, 
This was a compliment, for it was his custom to 
devote his drawing-room leisure to Ettie. I was 
flattered by his attention, and Aunt Jane had a 
fit of little nervous coughing behind her silver tea- 
urn, and I went down one degree more in her es- 
timation. I was very sly indeed! 

Was I beginning to understand Abel Westmair 
a little, that I felt pleased that he should come to 
“me, the dependent in his house, or was it satis- 
faction at the thought that he was not offended 
at my not taking him at his word, and signing 
my name at his dictation? If he would only take 
the trouble to relax more frequently the muscles 
of his mouth, and to be less like Don Quixote in 
the matter of a rueful countenance, what a differ- 
ent man he might get to be in time! 

**T have seen your father to-day, Miss Kirby,” 
he said, as he sat down. He spoke in a low 
voice, and Aunt Jane gave up attempting to take 
notes of our conversation. We were six feet from 
her, and the tea-urn was hissing frightfully. She 
saw my start of surprise at her brother-in-liw’'s 
communication, and brooded upon what the na- 
ture of it might be. She could not talk to her son 
for thinking of it, and Martin was not regarding 
us either with a very amiable expression. 

**You have seen him, Mr. Westmair!” I ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ How did you obtain permission ?— 
is he very ill ?—what does he say ?” 

**T obtained a special permission,” said Abel, 
answering my questions in his usual precise way, 
** having a little influence in the City. I don't 
think that he is very ill—my own opinion is that 
he is making the worst of it—and he says that he 
is sorry, and will never do it again.” 

Was Abel Westmair a humorist after all ? 
Had I so completely mistaken his character as 
to set him down as one of the dullest and stern- 
est of men, when his sense of the oddities and 
crudities of life was of the keenest description ? 
It could not be possible—-no, he was not a humor- 
ist—scarcely a satirist, though he could hold his 
ground with his nephew Martin, or Martin’s moth- 
er, when it pleased him. 

** Your father really told me this,” he said in a 
different tone, and with *‘ half-lights” in his face ; 
that is to say, that the shadows were less, and that 
he almost smiled at me. y 

** He might mean that he was truly penitent.” 

**T hope he is; if it had been a sudden temp- 
tation, I might have thought so,” Abel answered ; 
** but your father is a strange man altogether.” 

** Yes,” I assented, with a sigh, “‘ I do not un- 
derstand him.” 

**He is very sanguine of better health and be, 
ter fortune out of prison.” 

** Had he received a letter from me?” 

** He did not speak of it.” 

**T have spoken of sharing his life when he is 
free.” ; 
**When he is free we will consider that natu- 
ral but very absurd proposition,” said Abel. 

**Why is it absurd, Mr, Westmair?” I said, 
indignantly. 

** Because it is,” was his illogical answer, and 
away went the “half-lights,” unless they were 
flashing in his eyes; ** you can not leave here at 
a moment's notice, and your father’s life is not fit 
for you to share, even if he should wish it, which 
I doubt.” 

** We must live together, if we can,” I said. 

**Starve together, vou mean,” he snapped forth, 
as he rose and crossed to his daughter Ettie- 

That was a cruel stab to leave quivering in my 
heart, and I was sure again that I hated Abel 
Westmair. I forgot his kindness of last night, 
his signing of the petition, his visit to my father 
that morning, and only thought that he was a dis- 
agreeable, bad-tempered, and ‘‘ stack-up” being, 
with his polish all in the factdry, hermetically 
sealed away in big tubs, 

I did not think so badly of him again later in 
the evening. There was a game of croquet on the 
lawn between Ettie and me, and it was a warm 
dry summer night, when the garden was pleasant 
in the twilight. Martin Westmair had sauntered 
forth, cigar in mouth, and insisted upon joining 
us; and his mother assuming, for the first time 
for three days, a cheerful aspect, had condescend- 
ed to take a mallet also, immediately that her son 
had appeared on the scene. Old Mr. Westmair 
was dozing in the drawing-room, and Abel—this 
was worthy of recording—was walking slowly 
round the lawn, deep in the study of the gravel, 
instead of his books in the library. Once or twice 
he paused to watch the play, with the same grim 
aspect to which I had grown accustomed, and on 
the first occasion that he came to a full stop, 
Martin cried out, 

‘Take a mallet, Abe—it will do you a world 
of good, and put no end of muscles into play.” 

** No, thank you,” was the answer. : 

‘You don’t like croquet?” Martin asked, in 
well-feigned surprise. 
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‘*T consider it a very unmanly amusement,” 
replied his uncle. ; : 

‘* Ah! you like cricket, Abe?” cried Martin ; 
‘‘eome into the meadow, and I'll play you at 
single wicket for a sovereign.” 

‘““'Thank vou, no,” said Abel, with polite pre- 
ciseness; then he put his hands behind him and 
resumed his perambulations, stopping not again 
to watch the game, and proceeding after a while 
toward the orchard beyond the garden. 

“Qld Abe is off to get the stumps out,” said 
Martin, laughing, as his uncle walked away. 

‘* Martin, how can you be so ridiculous ?” said 
his mother, in a quick stage-whisper to him. 

You know Ettie tells every thing—and that 
Abel does not like it.” 

‘**Dash it! if I must not say a word without 

wr of offending my uncle, it is hurd. 


And this 

is joking pure and simple, mother.” 

‘*Verv simple indeed,” said Mrs, Westmair, 
drvly. | 

Vhen the croquet was finished, and we were 
standing on the lawn together—Aunt Jane still 
determined upon keeping an eye upon me, I 
thought with feminine uncharitableness-—Abel 
Westmair returned at the same slow pace. 


**The croquet is finished, then,” he said to 
Wrtie. 
**Yes, and Faith and I have beaten aunt and 


Martin.” 
I think that you sh 
he said, 


‘T gen rally cl 


suld call her Miss Faith, 
reprovingly. 


: except when we are quite 
‘hild explained; ‘that was 


a nine 
Miss Kirby is the proper designation by 
vhich Aunt Jane had begun to say, when 
Ettie interrupted her. 
‘Oh! [have got over that, aunt—I can’t Miss 


any body I love—and oh! I do love you, Faith, 
You're the first of them!” 

The child clasped her arms round the skirts of 
iny dress in her impulse, and held up her face to | 
be kissed. I was very glad that she had learned | 
to like me, but if she had not told me 
so before Aunt Jane and her father, it 
would have been less embarrassing. ‘The 
aunt was a jealous woman—all women are 
jealous, the men tell us—and she walked 
into the drawing-room, disturbed 
by Ettie’s praise of me. She took her 
son’s arm by way of escort, and added for 
our especial edification that the dews were 
heavy y, before she left us. 

** Yes, it is late, Ettie,” said Abel 
Westmair; ‘*‘ Miss Kirby must take you 
in and give you in charge to the nurse. 
One moment, Miss Kirby,” he added, as 
I proceeded to follow his suggestions. 

Ettie and I stopped, and he said, 

**T- was very insulting in my remarks 
ver-—I ask your pardon.” 

He said it with earnestness, and bent 
his head in humble apology before me. 
Ettie listened attentively, glancing from 
her father’s face to mine, but made no 
remark upon the conversation. 

“It is granted, Mr. Westmair,” I re- 
plied, in confusion. 

-I am easily vexed, un- 
fortunately —that you should think -of 
sacrificing your position here. It is not 
much to sacrifice, certainly, but this is a 
home which in time you might have 
learned to like—while your father may 
not even be grateful for your companion- 
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away 





after dint 


*T was vexed 


** T hope he will.’ 
**Still, it is your duty—I was wrong, 
nd had no right to comment upon it. 
Giood-night.” 

** Good-night, Sir,” I replied. 

Ile stooped and kissed his daughter, 
and walked away by the garden path to- 
ward his study, 


** What does he mean?” said Ettie, in 
an excited whisper; ‘‘oh, you are not going 
away it can’t be! 


* Not yet awhile, Ettie,” I answered, assuring- 
ly; **some day perhaps, when my father comes 
to fetch me.” : 

** You have a father? I did not know that.” 

ae Yes.” 


**T hope he will not come soon, dear 


-I shall 
Is he very 
far away—will it take him a long while to get 


nere ? 


be very unhappy when you leave me, 


** Perhaps it will.” 

Ettie would have asked me a hundred ques- 
tlons on the spot about my parentage, and I 
should have them—the 
ecret was so thinly veiled—had I not remem- 
bered Abel 4Vestmair’s protest, and had not I 
felt that Aunt Jane—how ancharitable I had be- 





Felt disposed fo answe 





come 


about Aunt Jane!—wonuld make capital 
from it to my disadvantage. 





Martin Westmair came to my rescue when | 
fencing with Ettie, and parrying her home- | 
: | 

ag 
Ettie, your papa is very angry at your stay- | 

so late,” he said, with great alarm depict. | 

ed on his countenance | 
Ettie | t scared for an instant, and then | 
Lust} i ran into the house. 





I was 
‘ 
low mwiv, when he said, 
W: moments, Miss Kirby, if you will 
I 1st Was something new in his 
I telt almost tivald to stop, 
mother will think 1 stammered 
‘Yes, I know she will—but never mind mv 
! vas his unfilial response, ** she is play- 
untnon with grandfather, and can't get 
ext twenty minutes. [have fixed 
tilu 
os I ad rather not stay,” I said, with some 
the indignation in my tone of voice, for his ex. 
nation had implied 


plot to secure my atten- | 


| her virtues 
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| tion, and he had sent Ettie away, I was sure now, 
with a false statement. ‘There was a levity in 
his last remark that displeased me also, and I 
made up my mind to return to the drawing-room. 
‘*No, don't go—for Heaven's sake, don’t go,” 
he said, in a very different tone of voice. *‘I 
leave here to-morrow morning. ‘This is the last 
time that I shall see you.” 
| His announcement was a surprise, but I was 
all the more anxious to get away from him. He 
had made me very nervous. 

** We can talk in the drawing-room, Mr. West- 
mair,” I said, with all the dignity that my small 
self could summon up on an emergency, *‘I do 
vot wish to remain here.” 

Again his voice changed. The agitation left 

it, aud he was more natural, if still in earnest. 
‘+1 wish to speak of your father,” he said. 
That was a talisman to stop me, and I forgot 
the delicacy of the position, I had been afraid 
that, with his characteristic impulse, he was go- 
ing to speak of himself, or of me, or—of both of 


us. 


| 
' 
| 
| 


— 
CHAPTER X. 
MARTIN WESTMAIR SPEAKS OUT. 


ALtTuoven not distrustful of Martin, and anx- 
ious to hear any thing concerning my father 
which should throw a light upon his case, and 
which Aunt Jane should not become acquainted 
with, I did not quit the broad gravel-walk before 
the house, but stood within a few yards of the 
open windows of the drawing-room, waiting for 
his communication. He had made one step to- 
ward the lawn, but I had not followed him, and 
he came back to his old position, and regarded 
me so wistfully that it was in my mind to become 
afraid of him again. He was silent for a few 
moments, and the rattle, rattle, of the dice-box 
from within the room seemed like an accompani- 
ment to my fitful-beating heart. 

**T thought that I would speak of your—father 
before I left to-morrow,” he stammered forth, with 


too hastily, and to be impressed by her own hasty 
judgment; possibly she is at times a trifle too 
suspicious; but that she will learn to like you 
very much, to be, I hope, one of your best and 
closest friends, I am as certain as that I am stand- 
ing here.” 

I did not believe him, though he might have 
believed a portion of his own statement, being 
of a sanguine disposition, and a man who was 
naturally affectionate. His mether would never 
learn to love one who was naturally sly; she 
would be fluttering from that drawing-room win- 
dow presently to discomfit me too, unless she im- 
agined that I had gone into the house after Ettie. 

**T am afraid that that is a highly colored pic- 
ture of Mrs, Westmair’s future relationship with 
me,” I said. 





‘* She was a little put out last night—ah! you 


| know that ?” 


“Ta” 

‘**Old Mr. Westmair gave you a paper, and she 
saw it?” 

gg a 

‘“* It was not an offer of marriage, I hope,” he 
said, with his lightness of demeanor coming to the 
foreground again. 

**No. Ji was acheck for eight hundred pounds, 
the sum of which my father robbed the firm,” I 
answered, 

**Was it? 
mean by that ?’ 

‘There was, no further levity in his manner; he 
pushed his hair bolt upright by running his hands 
hastily through it, and he stared hard at the grav- 
el, as at an intricate and interesting problem 
drawn out there. 

‘*There were no effects at the banker's, your 
uncle said—indeed, there was no banker,” I said, 
demurely ; ‘* but the intention was none the less 
kind on the part of your grandfather. He did 
not mean it for a practical joke.” 

**T am sure of that,” said Martin, confidently, 
“‘and I am sure that that old chap knows some- 
thing or otherabout this matter which—oh! that’s 


Great Heaven! What did he 
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“MISERABLE AND HAPPY BY TURNS.” 


evident diffienlty ; ‘‘ Abel has told me of the ef- 
fort he is making to secure Mr. Kirby's liberty.” 

**Tt is his effort, then,” T said. 

‘“*T believe that he is taking an active part in 
the matter. So he should—he locked him up, 
when it would have been a greater act of charitv 
to let him go.” : 

I had thought so before this, but I did not al- 
together admire Martin Westmait’s criticism upon 
his uncle’s conduct. 

** Abel has told me,” he continued, ‘‘that I 
had better not speak of this to my mother—are 
you of that opinion too ?” ; 

**T would prefer it, because—” 

‘* Because ?” he repeated interrogatively, as I 
came to a full stop. : 


** Because it is a story that does not concern | 


Mrs. Westmair,” I replied; **I have no hope— 
scarcely a desire—to keep my sad story a secret, 
but I would prefer that your mother did not know 
it vet awhile.” 

**So would T,” Martin replied, “ for with all 
-and she isa good woman,” he added, 
as if he fancied that I had begun to doubt it— 
“she lacks discretion, and is fond of imparting | 
information to those by whom she is surrounded.” | 

** Yes,” I said, in assent. 

I had thought of all that I had heard, and tried 
not to hear, concerning Mrs. Westmair’s opinion 
of myself, and it had given a peculiar tone to my | 
voice which I had not intended, and which struck 
him at once, being a shrewd man in many re- | 


spects, if lacking in that business shrewdness 
which had made his uncle’s fortune. 

**You do not like my mother?” he said, in a 
lower tone. | 

**T am afraid, on the contrary, that your moth- | 
er does not like me,” I answered, thus appealed to, 

** You are mistaken—TI assure you that you are 
mistaken,” he said, with evident warmth ; “pray 
do not think that, Miss Kirby. My mother is a 
woman hard to impress, she is singular in her | 
ways, and irritable, and disposed at times to judge | 


| a half movement toward the house. 


| they were not certain of his death ?” I cried. 


all nonsense too; that’s the romantic idea, Miss 
Kirby, with which you first began your second 
life in London, is it not ?” 

** Romantic!” I said, bitterly. 

‘* Pray don’t mind me. I have a habit of bun- 
gling, and I forgot your trouble. And this is a 
trouble.” 

** Ay, it is,” I answered, sadly ; ‘‘ what more 
have you to tell me about it ?” 

He ran his hands through his hair again, as if 
his ideas were somewhere among it, and difficult 
to get at. 

**Oh—your father—let me see,” he said, hur- 
riedly ; ‘* yes, yes—I know that I have some- 
thing to say about him. Don’t go.” 

I was half disposed to suspect him of having 
invented an excuse to detain me, and had made 
I stopped 
at his appeal. 

‘I wish to learn, of course, your—your future 
plans with reference to this father,” he said ; *‘ he 
comes out of prison with no funds, except some 
miserable gratuity money. What is he going to 
do ?” 

**To live with me.” 

““ With you!” he cried; ‘impossible !” 

‘“*T hope not.” 

** He will go abroad, That is the best place 
for him now.” 

** Then I will go with him, if he will have me.” 

** You forget that—” 
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This was not wise reasoning on the part of 
Martin, but I was glad to listen to it. His ag. 
surances seemed in their way to comfort me a 
little, and I had a hope that though the prison 
might kill Jonathan Kirby, liberty might bring 
him strength again. 

‘*T would not advise you to leave Broomfield, 
even if Abel is successful enough to procure your 
| father’s liberty,” Martin continued ; ‘‘ here you 
can be of greater benefit to him. Has he not 
auother daughter, too? What has become of 
her? Can not she take care of him ?” 

‘* She will be married and away.” 

‘*I did not know that. Well, then, her hus- 
band might. Oh! Miss Kirby,” he cried, pas- 
sionately, ‘* you must not devote your life to your 


father. He is not deserving of the sacrifice—he 
is not, indeed. You are mistaken in him alto- 
gether. He is altogether bad.” 


**Mr. Westmair, how dare you tell me this ?” 
I cried, indignantly. 

** Forgive me,” he cried ; ‘‘ I don’t know what 
I am saying—I am confused; but I can not bear 
the idea of your leaving here. Your father is a 
mystery, and your life is too pure and good to be 
devoted to his own. You are so different, so 
very different, from every woman whom I have 
ever seen.. I should like your life to be as 
bright as it deserves to be. I would give 
worlds to make it so myself. Oh, Faith, I love 
you!” 

I had begun to escape from him before this 
torrent of words had wholly left his lips. I was 
scared, and like a woman in a dream. I had 
half suspected it, and then laughed at it, and then 
cried over it; it had seemed just possible, and 
then impossible. My only wish seemed now to 
get away from him and shut my ears against his 
premature avowal. He was determined that I 
should know all the truth before I left him; he 
stood in my way and balked my progress; he 
tried to seize me by the wrists and compel me to 
listen to him; he was excited, and his voice 








He stopped, and I added, 

**That I shall be as poor as himself.’ Yes, 
that is a thought that has recently come to me— 
your uncle told me of that—and I can not mas- 
ter it. But you forget, Mr. Westmair, that he is 
coming out to die.” 

“Not so bad as that, perhaps. 
prison air, he may recover.” 

** Would they set him free before his time, if 


Away from 


‘* Doctors make mistakes. They may want an 
excuse to be charitable to this man.” 


trembled like a child’s. I could not escape him, 
and I took refuge in a woman’s weakness, 
or her strength—her tears. 

**Oh! why have you told me this— 
how could you do so?” I murmured, re- 
proachfully ; ‘‘it is an insult.” 

‘*No—no—for mercy’s sake don’t say 
that,” he urged, ‘‘ don’t crush me utter- 
ly—don’t make me wholly bad in my 
despair.” 

‘*T have no power to make you any 
thing but what you are—a very weak and 
thoughtless man,” I replied, recovering 
myself a little, dashing my tears away, 
and stepping back to my dignity—‘‘ I 
who am almost a stranger to you—” 

‘*No!” 

‘*One whom you have only seen a few 
weeks—whom you might have spared, 
considering her troubles, which were de- 
serving of your sympathy—who is a de- 
pendent here, with a father in prison— 
who—” 

** Faith,” he said, earnestly, ‘‘ my only 
answer is that I am going away to-mor- 
row!—I am going to lose you whom I 
have met every day, and who I love ver 
dearly. I can’t help it—I can’t help tell- 
ing you so, when I feel that I may come 
back at any moment and find you gone. 
You have spoken of a resolution that will 
leave you defenseless—and I could pro- 
tect you, work for you, and offer you, 
along with a poor man’s home, a true 
man’s devotion, It has not taken me 
long to know your worth—and you in 
time might come to see that I am not 
wholly undeserving of you. Let me have 
time to win you—oh! give me one hope 
if you can.” 

Martin Westmair was in earnest; he 
would have gone down on his knees if I 
had allowed him—if I had not by my gest- 
ures, by a half word of protest, let him see that that 
would have been unbearable. I was not angry— 
only excited, anxious to get away, and not commit 
myself by a rash word to his attentions. I was 
young, inexperienced, and his hot love frightened 
me. I had liked him as his uncle’s guest—I did 
not hate him then—but I would have been very 
glad to get away. 

‘*T can not speak to you, Mr. Westmair—you 
will let me go, please—I am very unhappy.” 

‘Tell me that you are not offended with me, 
then ?” 

‘*No—I am not offended.” 

“ And if I come again, that this rash avowal 
will make no difference between us ?” 

‘*T will try and forget it.” 

‘*And let me be your friend still—as I have 
been.” 

** Yes, yes—” 

‘* Faith,” he said, in a deep voice, ‘'I pray 
that this is hope for me.” 

He stood no longer in my path, and I went 
away from him, knowing that he followed me 
with anxious eyes, and feeling already rot so un- 
happy as I had told him that I was. Yes—it 
was very like a dream, with more strength in its 
bewilderment than appertains to dream-land, and 
with strange and fitful singings at my brain to 


| match the double-quick time of my pulsations. 


I passed through the drawing-room in haste; 
Mrs. Westmair—his mother !—looked up keenly 
from the backgammon board, and then resumed 
her game; and the old gentleman nodded his 
head, said ‘* Good-night, my dear,” and dropped 
his dice under the table. 

I was glad to get to my room, lock the door, 
bury my head in the bed clothes, and think of it 
all—feeling miserable and happy by turns—wen- 
dering how it had begun and how it weuld end— 
and hearing ever the deep tones of his voice—the 
words of his passion—as I had heard them in the 
garden a little while ago. 

(TO BF CONTINTED.} 
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CAMEOS. 

In nothing has the development of a cultivated taste 
been of late years more rapid, both in England and jn 
this country, than in the matter of those refined and 
sesthetic ornaments known as Cameos, A quarter of 
a century ago Cameos were, indeed, worn as ornaments 
by ladies; but they were Cameos at the sight of which 
even the average young lady of the period would start 
back agbast in horror, even though her own artistic 
training might not be of the highest. At that time 
really fine Cameos were only to be found, in this coun- 
try particularly, in the cabinets of collectors; for the 
only really fine Cameos then extant were antiques 
which had come down to us from the better epochs of 
the Roman Empire. Canova in Italy, and Flaxman in 
England, may be said to have given the first impulse 
to the revival of truly artistic Cameo-cutting ; nor was 
% until within the last twenty-five years that the Cam- 
eo-cutters even of Rome began to rival the grace, free- 
dom, and force of the antique work. To this branch 
of their calling, Messrs. Starz & Manovs, of 22 John 
St. (up stairs), as it is well known, have devoted more 
time and attention than any other American house. 
They have their reward in a collection of works which 
may be said to constitute of themselves a small muse- 
um and academy of the art,—[Com.] 


To Leap att Comperrtors is the aim of the proprie- 
tors of the New Wilson Under-Feed Sewing-Machine, 
It is founded on the very best principles known to the 
sewing - machine science, rol improvements in ad- 

vance of all other sewing-machines are being adopted 


constantly. The Wilson is rapidly gaining the pose 
ence of all parties that are acquainted with sewin 
machines, and it has already taken the front ran 
among the first-class machines of this country ; and its 
price, owing to its being manufactured where labor 


is much cheaper than in Eastern cities, is 
ars leas than al other first-class mac hines, 
hich fart t alone is sufficient to induce all to examine 
» New Wilson before buying any other. Salesroom 
at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all other cities in 
the U.S The company want agente in country 
towns.—[{Com,] 








Facts FoR THE Lapirs.—Miss ELLen Fer- 
ris, Troy, N. Y., earns annually about $700 
with her Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch Ma- 


chine. See.the new Improvements and Woods’ 
Lock-Stitch Ripper. —[Com. ] 
: 
Tre Yourn’s Companion of Boston is a thorough] 
wide-awake paper, having among its contributors suc 
writers as Prof. De Mille, Louisa M. Alcott, Sophie 


May, Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, and Mrs. Louisa 
Chandler Moulton. No writers more attractive in the 
country, and no publication for young people more 
enterprising and useful.—[Com.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POR MOTH P PATCHES, 


Pre 8, and Tan, use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lo- 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
FOR PIMPLES ON THE FACE, 
slackheads, and Fleshworms, use Perry’s ame 


omedone and Pimple Remedy—the Great Skin Med- 
Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Derma- 
gist, 49 Bond Street, New York. 


ret QRRAM U's 


s one hisown Printer. Itis ae 
Inking; is unsurpassed for print- 
ing on Cards, Envelopes, C hocks, 
Drafts, &« rap’ idly and well. A 
great advantage is its cheapness, 
as the palletor frame which 
holdsthe type isadjustableand 
ean be taken outandtheword- 
ing of the pallet changed at 
will. Itis durable. 


Price, $4.50. 














svowsog “ag TOFUTEFE A CFI 


*HVHY0S “ff °M 


QO} BAU[N ITD Joy Pucg 


‘>= IMPORT ANT to Physicians. 3 
. _ Clinical Lectures on The Diseases of Women, by 
I R. Ludlam, M -D.,of Hahnemann College +f hicago. 
ished, $750. C.S, Halsey, 72 State St. ; Chicago. 
IT ACTS LIKE 


And with 


MAGIC, 


invariable success, in all cases of 

CONSUMPFION, promptly arresting the cause of 

lisease, and effecting a permanent Cure. 

CHESTER 8 HyvorHospHires or Lime anp 

\ is now universelly admitted to be THE uN- 

TED SPECIFIC REMEDY FOR THE PREVEN- 

'N AND CURE OF ConsctmpTIon. It will cure 

n cases out of ten, a result which no other 

medy or Treatment has ever equaled or even 

hed. Try it! Sold by all Druggists, 

and %2 per bottle, and by J. WincHESTER 
& Co., Chemists, 36 John St., New York. 


fers E CENTS PAID OUT for a 


SILVER TIP 


a pair of Shoes, adds more to their value than one 
expended any other way. 
FO CONVINCE YOU of the gres 
vn ) zreat popularity of th 
CABLE SCREW W IRE , ' 
only see the hase imitations and vain at- 
et up something similar. Genuine goods 


have the Patent Stamp. 


AGRE AT OF F ER! HOLIDAYS! 


481 Broadway, New York 
100 Dy ANOS MELODEONS, and OR. 
ake rs, tneludiy ( 
extremely low pr ices for eash. Sawwre -_ 
Holidays, rst-class P1A NOS, mod- 
$275 ish. The CONCERTO 
ts we Cen wantiful in atyle, and 
_— . i , Jor 6 stops, $200, 10 
: oto upwards for cash, Il- 


\ 


f 


¢ 
i 
; 
© 

i 


1] T HU SHER ? The ; 9 ret : 7 Ne pianos, 


! verful tone, 
i PIANO MRS (a mie Mhest tonch é tion, 


ave purchasers delighte 
New Haven, Conn. pampulets seat “9 
| seat fre 




















WEBSTER'S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 


PATENTED JUNE 27, 1871. 
Awarded paws remium at the American Institute 
sland Institute Fairs, 1871. 
. Ie one of the most 














perfect button- 
vole with it than 
the most experi- 
enced hand can 
work without it. 
Every stitch is 
taken with the 
most perfect me- 
chanical accura- 
B cy. Is used en- 
tirely independ- 
ent of the sewin, 

machine, and " 
last a | fetime. 









pricking t 
gers,straining the 
®, * eyes, ——— im- 
y rfect and irreg- 
Ps vad) Piap-worked but- 
ton-holes. They give universal satisfaction. Ladies 
who use them say that they are worth their wei cht 
in gold. -Over eleven thousand sold during the 
week of their introduction. Local and travelin hn 
wanted every where. They sell at sight, and give over 
100 per cent. profit. Sample Button-Hole Worker and 
sample Button-Hole Cutter, packed in a neat case, with 
full directions for use, together with sample of our 
new and novel way of canvassing, sent to any addrees 
on receipt of 65 cents. Orders by mail receive prompt 

attention. Address 

WEBSTER MFG CO., ~ 
Manvracrorers, ANSONIA, CONN. 


Please state in what paper you saw this. 


“HOW IS YOUR HEALTH!” 


Tf you would be well and strong, read THE SCIENCE 
OF TIEALTH. The best and only InuvstraTep Heaura 
Jovrnat, not being the organ of any person, business, 
or institution, but an independent earnest Teacher of 
the Laws or Lire anp Hxantu; showing how to re- 
gain and preserve Heauru. ‘Only $2 00 a year; 
numbers 20 cents. Clubbed with either of 
$5 00. Address 8. 3. R | WE ELLS, 389 889 Broadway, 2 a 


REAL LACES 
















CLOAK VELVETS, FINE FURS, &c. Cheapest in 


the country. Send for full Winter Price-List to 
EHRICH’S bar a of FASHION 
287 & 289 Eighth Avenue, N.Y. 


UPTURE CURED.—Trasses injure, increase the 

rupture, and make it a life torment; while Dr. Sher- 
man’s Appliances, used according to printed instruc- 
tions, cure. Prices from $10 upward. Send 10 cents for 
Book with photographic likenesses of cases before and 
after cure, and pric e- list. _ Office 697 Broadway, N. ¥Y. 


ERNIA,—It is now demonstrated that rupture 
can be surely cured without sufferin Exastic 
Trusses are superseding all others. We advise all, be- 
fore buying metal trusses or supporters to send for a 
Descriptive Circular to the Elastic Truss Company, 
No. 683 Broadway, New York. This Truss can be sent 
by mail to all parts of the country. 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


THE 
Standard Microscope, 


The most powerful ever offered to the 

public. Magnifies 10,000 areas. Price 

only $500. Also, a complete assort- 

ment of Mathematical Instruments, Op- 

era -Glasses, Telescopes, Pebble Specs 

and Eye-Glasses at reduced prices. 

B. KAHN, Manufacturing Optician, 

703 Broadway, N. ¥. 


M OTHERS, — 
S Y 


NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively nsed and recommended 
V by the most eminent hysicians, T 
Sold by ; Druggists an Grocers. U 








H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
E 15 South William Street, New York. 


INFANTS. 


“le STILL PAVESI’ The old, 
STAR BrARoLsD BaN- 
wi * Writ PaMiLt PAPERS 





Ol ‘ent 
fire * 4D witty sett hi “itt eee WANT! D. Cee soe Saw 
MR SPANGLEO BANNER, Bissdais, BL < 


ATENT METALLIC SHIELDS, 
certain cure =~) Rheumetism and Neuralgia. 
$5 00 per “ako: by — $ 00. By mail or ex- 

O. SWEETSER, 120 Wall St., N.Y. 
DRS. REYNOLDS BROTHERS, 
Surgeon Dentists, 62 West 14t’. St. 
New York, have made the study and 
practice of "Dentistry a life work, 
___ Painless extraction of teeth. 


THE MAGIC ‘DIAL, w wherewith secret cor- 
respondence mgy be carried on without fear of 
detection, No one (although provided with one of 
these dials) can dec —- it. Nothing like it has ever 
appeared. It is simple and reliable, and can be need b 
any person, ‘oT ALEx. Lanpre, Agent, Box 51 
New York P.O. Will be sent free by mail to any address 
by inclosing on cents. Liberal disconnt to the Trade. 
MADETHIS BAG of MONEY in in 
43 days canvassing for Amert« 
can Homes, with Oil Chro- 
mo, which all ¥ can test b 
writing to CHAS. H. TAYLO 
& CO., 61 Cornhill, Boston; or 
92 Market St., Chi Biggest 
rg and quickest sales in the 


press, 





SHEPARD, LE BOUTILIER, & CO. 


IMPORTERS, 


10 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
OFFER A LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE DISPLAY OF 


FRENCH CLOCKS, BRONZES, 


MUSICAL BOXES, &e. 


ALSO, THE LATEST AND NEWEST DESIGNS IN 


London, Paris, & Vienna Fancy Goods, 


SUITABLE FOR WEDDING AND OTHER PRESENTS. 
NEW GOODS CONSTANTLY ARRIVING. 
JOHN E. SHEPARD, late of the firm of ALEX. M. HAYS & CO. 





BILLIARD 
TABLES 
From $20 00, 
Full-size Cues, &c. 
Club and Saloon 
Specialties. 
Diagram free. 
Abbott & Nicholls, 
95 Liberty St., N.Y. 





U FOR 
SHEATHING, A 
I PLASTERING, 
L ROOFING, ” 
DEAFENING, 
D CARPET LINING. F 


I Samples and circulars sent free, by 
ROCK RIVER PAPER CO., 











N Chicago ; or, 
B. E. HALE & CO., 

56 & 58 Park Place, N.Y., 

G Sole Ag’ts fo- Mastern States. 


SAVE YOUR EYES 
RESTORE your SIGHT, 
THROW AWAY YOUR SPRCTACLES, 

By oondens, our Illustra- 

ted PHYSIOLOGY AND 

ANATOMY of the EYE- 

SIGHT. bt me! how to Re- 
store Impaired Vision and 
Overworked Eyes ~~ how to cure Wea 
Watery, Inflam and Near-Sigh' 
Eyes, and all other Diseases of the Se 

WASTE NO MORE MONEY BY ADJU: @ 

HUGE GLASSES ON YOUR NOSE AND DISFIG- 
URING YOUR FACE. Pamphlet of 100 pages 
Mailed Free, Send your address to 


DR. J. BALL & CO.., ©. 0. Box 987.) 
__—*M OL Liberty Street, | New York City, N. ¥. 


JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 


In great demand. A complete success. Water and 
Chamber Pails, Slop Jars, Spittoons, Milk Pans, Basins, 
Fruit Dishes, Trays, &c. Durable and cheap. Trade 
supplied. JENNINGS BROTHERS, Manufacturers, 

352 Pearl St. (Franklin Square), New York < City. 


ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


Entirely of metal, are the only 
lamps in use which can neither 
break, leak, nor explode, Are 
ornamentaland cheap. Adapt- 
ed toall household uses; also to 
stores, factories, churches, &c. 


AGENTS Make $10 a DAY 
SELLING THESE LAMPS. 
For an Agency, address 
WALLACE & SONS, 
89 Chambers St., New York. 


EW MU SICAL PUBLICATIONS,— 

No. 8 Howe's Quintette Quadrille Ban: ; No.8 
Piano and Violin or flute duets, 75 cents; No. 2 Piano 
and Cornet duets, $1; Quadruple Musicians’ Omnibus, 
3300 pieces of music for Vs - , flute, &c., $4; Howe's 
Brass Band Instructor, $1; No. 1 Amateur Orchestra, 
16 parts, 9 pieces of Music, $2; duets for two fantasy. mg 
15 cents; American Dancing. Master, 500 = 

, 50 cents ; beauties of trans, No, 1 10-0 10 sets o 
waltzes for Piano, 50 =, aa o- Catal OWE, Sent 


by mail. 
103 connie Seieet, Bezton. 
The best magazine for children in the world.—S.S.Times. 
THE: 


CHILDRENS HOUR 


An illustrated magazine, edited by T.8. Arruvn. This 
favorite of the children ‘from fivé to fifteen” will, for 
1873, be as pure and as full of attractive reading ‘and 
beautiful pictures as ever. 2 25 a year; five 
copies, $%. Sample numbers, 10 c 

.8. ART 1UR & SON, ‘Philadelphia. 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine ELECTRO-PLATED Ware. 


Salesr«. ms at the factory, at Taunton, 
Massachusetts, and at No. 2 Maiden 
Lane, New Work. . 


Wy si er 
















































Pomeroy S ‘to. 


Unrivaled for the rel ig cure of Hernia or Rupture. 
EROY & CO., 744 Broadway, New York. 


SKATES. 


Disconnt to Cinhs. Send for Iinetrased Ceteloone. 
J. F. MARSTERS, 56 Court St., Brookiyn, N. Y. 








D. EGGLESTON, 


The popular author of ‘‘The Hoosier Schoolmaster 
and “The End of the World,” will write a 


NEW STORY 


For Boys and Girls, commencing in January, 
1873, and continuing through the year, in 


THE SCHOLAR, 


Thete will be a new department, called Curious 
Things, and Prof. Peabody will write a series en. 
titled the Miieroscope Club, The Magazine will 
be enlarged to 32 pages. 

Send 10 cents for sample copy. Single subscriptions 
$1 20 per year. Clubs of 10 or more, 80 cents per year. 


Adams, Blackmer, & Lyon Pub, Co., Chicago. 


¥ Over 12, 000,000 square 


feet new ip pee 








ITUTE IN 1871 


CAN INST 
“THE BEST ARTICLE IN THE “MARKET.” 


ASBESTOS ROOF COATING, ASBESTOS BOIL- 


ER FELTING, ont and SHEATHING FELTS, 





ASBESTOS, pase ALTUM, ASBESTOS BOARD, 
ASBESTOS &. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lists, Terms 
to Dealers, &c. 
H. W. JOHNS, 
Established) New Offices, 87 MAIDEN LANE, cot. 
in 1858. GOLD STREET, New York. 
—_— 
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as tw 
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Stands firm on the sa bo Es holds up any book any 
way desired. Price $2 50, Express paid. 
S. M. THOMPSON, Providence, R. I. 





HE BR AXTER 
ENGINE 16 MANUFAe- 

turEp sy Co.t’s PATENT 
Fire Arms MANvFactUrRine 
Co. Is made interchange- 
able in all its parts, and con- 
sequently is perfect in con- 
struction. 

It is simple and safe, £0 
that a child may run it. 

No extra insurance to pay). 

It occupies less space and 
is run up to rated power with 
less fuel than any known 
motor. Over 50 are now in 
use in this city, and hundreds 
of them in use all over the 
U.S., and the universal jade- 
ment confirms all we claim ; 
and, therefore, we fully guar- 

antee them. For Circulars 
and Price-List call upon or 


address WM. D. RUSSELL, 18 Park Place, N. Y. 












Shoots darts equal to to $30 Guns. 


" Parlor Amusement and 
i Ne om every one 


warranted, 

aetaan eg & Guvage 
—Send our new Fall Illustrated Catalogue 

of 8 E ieee Ghesen Fencing-Foils ; Base-Ball, 

Sr aie, Fireman's, Gunning, and Arch- 

ery Goods, &c. 








ist Premium at Am. Institute, 1871. 


STAMPORD SEWING MACHINE. 
The most quiet and the Lightest Run- 
ning Shuttle Machine in the world. 
Not a Cam, Cog, or Roller. 
No intermediate expenses or profits. 
We sell directly to those who retail 
the machine. Agents wanted. 
T. B. BISHOP & CO., Stamford, Conn. 


TOU PEES &ec. Dornirpay, maker, 
Lae. Brooklyn, N.¥. "Enough said.” 























JANUARY 4, 1873. ] 


HARPER'S WEERLY. 














~ NOVELLO’S 


ORIGINAL OC" VO EDITION OF 


OPERAS. 


Complete Vocal Series (containing all the recitatives), 
with Piano-forte accompaniment; with Italian, Ger- 
man, or French and English words. Published monthly. 


Pator One Do.tar; or, splendidly bound in Scarlet 
Cloth, gilt edges, $2 00. 


NOW READY: 





Fine.to, Lz Nozze nr Figaro, 
Fra Diavoro, Rieo 

Don Giovannt, SoMNAMBULA, 
Noga, Der Freiscuvtz, 
my pt LaMMERMOOR, | TANNHAUSER, 
Lvorezia Boreta, MasanirE.10, $1 50, 
IL TrovaToRE, Porrran1, 

OnERON, LouENnGEIN, 

It BaRBIERE, 





‘ 
“ We, the undersigned, have used Mes-rs. NOVELLO, 
EWER, & CO.’S editions of Operas, and have much 
pleasure in stating that we consider them thoroughly 
correct and reliable. 
(Signed) E. PAREPA ROSA, 
CARL ROSA, 
CHARLES SANTLEY.” 


ASK FOR NOVELLO'S EDITIONS. 


NOVELLO’S Operas may be had of any music dealer 
in the country, or direct from the publishers. Sent 
postpaid on receipt ot price. 


NOVELLO, EWER, & CO, 
No. 751 Broadway, New York. 


ROGERS’ 


GROUPS OF 





Playing Doctor—a 
group of children, 

ust completed. 
7 Price $15. Inclose 
stamp for Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price- 
List + 

JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


1873. 








‘JUBILEE! 


Better than Pictures is the 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, 


The Great American Family Newspaper. 
$3 a Year with the JUBILEE YEAR BOOK. 
‘ SIDNEY E. MORSE & CO., 
E 37 Park Row, New York. 
SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY. 


HOLIDAYS 














we 


The! best terms offered. AGENTS WANTED for Explorations = 


APREGA 


~ Livingstone discoveted. - 
ithon wes lete. Large octave now ined STANLE 
N PUBLISHING CO. Chicago, Phila, or or Springfield, Mas 











iT, FOR THE PARLOR. 


M AG Send a stamp for the new price-list. 


HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 743 Broadway, 


New York; also at 850 Broadway, near 14th Street. 
KEEPER, ya te a Hag 34-3 A GEM for 
VERYBODY 
Sates Bt what ome purchaser says — 


“TRUE TIME, 32% 
archeble 
pveuty co 





1000 SOLD WEEKLY. The GENUINE Swiss Magnetic TIME~ 
the pocket of every traveller, trader, boy, farmer, 
ime ¥ Ces Pane aie, tn worn, gm Sra al 
foo nest ORO 
oe ee 
[® March, 1872, I have received from 


tert years, Nothing libe 
wenn or mechanism will wt Ts ne cme, 


pe a oy 


| @15 (\ THE NURSERY. A Monrtury 

e Magazine for Younerst Reapgers. Su- 
perbly Illustrated. ga7- Send stamp for a sample 
number. NOW is the time to subscribe. 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


The Weekly Sun 


,ONLY $1 A YEAR. 8 PAGES. 
The Best Family Paper. 
The Best Agricultural Paper. 
The Best Political Paper. 
The Best Story Paper. 
The Best Fashien Reports. 
The Best Cattle Market Reports. 
The Best General Market Reports. 
Tae Best Paper Every Way. 
THE WEEKLY NEW YORK SUN. Eight 
pages, $6 columns, $1 year, or less than 2 centsa 
number. Send your dollar. 
Address THE SUN, New York City. 
1 (0° YEAR ALMANAC.—For 50 cts. we send 
postnaid an Almanac giving every Year, Month, 
Week, and Day of the Century, also a Pocket Calendar 
for 1873. Extra inducements to Agents. Address 
George A. Heard & Co., Boston, Mass. 
ScROFULA, and all diseases of the Skin and 
Blood, Dys ia, Nervousness, Debility, &c. 
®peedily cured at the Western Medical Institute, 137 
Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O., with no charge for treat- 
ment to responsible persons until cured. Send for 
free circular of advice. 
Wanview Milita: e Pough- 
a\ keepsie, N Y. Pe ng school for bo 4 


19 $4 SAMPL. yr 0c 














ES sent by mail for 50c. that retail g quick for 
R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 








MAHOGANY, 


ROSEWOOD, FRENCH WALNUT, SATIN 
WOOD, HUNGARIAN ASH, CEDAR, &c. 


Large ond Choice Stock Foreign and Domestic 
Woods, 


VENEERS, BOARDS, AND PLANK. 


Imported and manufactured’ by 
enenee W. READ & CO., 
170 & 172 Centre St., N.Y. 
Mill and Yard, 186 to 200 Lewis St., cor. 6th, E. R. 
&@~ Send for Catalogue and Price-List, 








For Sale by Upholsterers. 
SNYIL UNV STAGON | 





No Cords or Balances Used, 





~~ - Circular. 
Vi 


OIL PAINTINGS. VIN 
b Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


INTELLIGENT MEN AND WOMEN 

CEASE TO WEAR SPECTACLES, 

one A NEAR-SIGHTED PERSON 

ELDOM SEEN® AGED,WEAK, 

SORE. AND DISEASED 

eee PERMANENTLY 

D» AFTER READING OUR 

LUSTRATED ‘PHYSIOLOGY 

rHE £) PONE. HT,’ SENT 
aus 


N wi rk Colle 
840 P.0 


165 
MYSTERIES ng Cosmect sma eroecers 


G. H. RICHMOND & CO., New Haven, Conn. 





aa 


>&167 BROADWAY, N. Y, 








You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for 







Send for ‘ilustrated cir 






cular, in which we Tefer to over kers, M ts, 
&c. (some of whom you may_know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


* U.S. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 


RIBBON MACHINE STAMPS 


For every business. DAVIS, 79 Nassau St., N. Y. 


The Buckman M’f’g Co., 


436 Broome St., near Broad- 
way, up stairs. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REAL STEAM TOYS. 


Their Q 
—— 





















igh, 15 in. long, will throw a a stream af water 20 
egant Side-wheel Steam-Boats, 63g in. wide, 16 
will run from %& to 1 mile. Price of each of 
above— No. 1, plain. 0: ‘No. 2, plain, $7 50; No. 1, orna- 
mented, $750; No. 2, ornamented, $10, and express 
charges. Sent Small , prepaid. The celebrated Y oung 
America Steam. $1 50; No. 1, extra, $2 25. The 
Little Giant, ay cylinder, $3 50. "Steam whistles for 
all Toy Engines, 15 cents. Discount to trade. 


in. long 





eo -RUBBER ‘Composite } Metalic Shirt Collars, 
enameled ~— White. Mailed on receipt of $1 00. 
0. FOGGAN, 79 Nassau St., N.Y 
woopwaro'’s s COUNTRY 
HOMES. 
DESIGNS and PLANS for 
Houses of moderate cost. 









245 Broadway, N. Y. 
or Catalogue of all the 
best } books on Architecture, Agri 
culture, Field Sports, & the ote. 
EAFNESS AND CATARRH. A lady, 
who ne suffered Ly e ponge from Deafness and Ca- 
tarrh, was ple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympath —— gra ie prompt her to send the receipt, 
free of c’ to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
Mrs. M. C LEGG , Jersey City, N. J. 


TCHING ‘SORES, BURNING ERUPTIONS, SALT 
RHEUM, SCROFU LA, &c., relieved at once and 
nently cured by NORTON’S OINTMENT. Price 
) cents, Office 10 Ann St., N. Y. 
AMB 4B KNITTING-MACHINE.— Makes 
every article of knit goods needed in a family. 
For circulars and samples, address LAMB KNITTING- 
MAC CHINE Co., Chicopee Falls., Mass. 
AGENTS, and other Canvassers now w at 
work, can learn how to increase their in- 
come ‘$18 a week (sure), without interfering 
with o regular Canvassing by address- 
F. N. REED, 139 Eighth St., N.Y. 


XTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS! 
and — Success of the agents in se- 
eMOnEST'’S MONTHLY MaGazine. 


, oe my = 








ing 











“\ GENTS —Ladies canaiiie-ana make ‘money 

working for us, as there is no competition, and the 

oods are wanted by every one. Address The MoKe«r 
Maxcracronixa Co., 309 Broapwaw, New York. 





CENTS ANT eae Gone Hemet Gita. Chieago, Bos- 
. York. Say seers Causes. Systems of Extinguish- 


ame} tes 
ing Fire Proof Buildin: Bavk Vaults; Insurance, 
a7 Thelin f ing. Humorous, Pathetic. like Hot 
Cakes. ress Worthington, ‘Dustin & Co., Hartford, ct 


$5 t a) perdayt Arents wanted! All classes of working peo- 

9 ey reer nee young or old, make more moncy at 

work for usin their spa: ments or all the time than at on: thing 
een, Partionlaretvees d ‘Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 

MON RY? MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 

Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 

fuil particulars FREE. 8, M. Srixcen, Brattle ro, Vt, 








HAR P ER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JANUARY, 1873. 


ConrTENTS : 


LOCOMOTION—PAST AND PRESENT. 

It.usTgations.— English Stage-Coach, Forty 
Years age nament State Chariot.—Ancient Ro- 
man State Chariot.—Roman War Chariot.—Char- 
iot of the “ Rois Fainéants."—French Hunting 
Chariot of the ~~) - nof oa XITI.—Sedan-Chair, 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries.—Sedan- 
Chair on Wheels,—Spanish Mule Chair. — The 
Palanquin.—The Howdah. — Russian Sledge. — 
Reindeer and —Dutch Girls Skatin, 
to Market.—“A tock.” — Ice-Sied.— A Rail- 
road Train.—U: Full Sail.—American River 
Steamboat. — Canal-Beat. — Street Car. — Aerial 
Dabfe Toundle Towa a Raft. Vintes these 

« Trundle.—Invalid’s Chair. 


orvoasr. 


THE OLD ROMANS AT HOME.—(Letter II.) 

ILLvsrRations, — Spinning. — Buckles. — Ear- 
aoe. -—Neckiace, Bracelets, and Brooch.—Fin- 
ger-Rings.—N uptial Ceremony.—Toga Pretexta. 
—The Bride Veiled. ———_ Ceremonies in the 
Atrium.—Phrygian Cap.—Penula, or Short Toga. 
—Sandals, Boots, and Buskine,—Senator and Wile. 
—Head-Dresses,—A Bulla.—The Honse of Mourn- 
ing - Seer See Vases. —Tablets and Styli. 

Scrinium.—Drum, Lyre, Trumpet, Sistrum, 

Flute, and Cymbal.—Public 
PRISCILLA. 
THE SAILOR’S SNUG HARBOR. 

I.cvsrrations. — The Sunny Corner. —“ The 
Complaint.”—Randall’s Bust.—Admission of an 
Old Sailor to the Harbor.—Plan of Sailor’s Spu 
Harbor.—One of the Sleeping-Rooms,—The Read- 
ing-Room.—Basket-making.—Drawing Tobacco. 
—Old Sailors Fishing.—The Bone Man. 

SONNET 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM AND ITS READING- 
ROOM. 


ancers. 


I..vusTRations.—Plan of the Ground-Floor.— 
Interior of the New Reading-Room.—Plan of New 
Reading-Room, 


No. 289—A VISION. 


OLD KENSINGTON. By Mies Tuaoxrnay. 

Cuarrer XXXII. Trust me. 
Cuartrer XXXIIL Circumstance. 
Cuarrer XXXIV. White Roses. 
Cnaprer XXXV. “Only George.” 
Cuarren XXXVI. The slow sad Hours. 
I.uvsrgaTtions. — Head-Piece. — ‘‘‘ ‘Aunt Sarah, 

do you know me?' whispered Dolly 


CHRI:TMAS CAROL. 
With an I)lustration. 


WHERE IS THE CHILD? 

ILiverrations.—The Dreamer.—* Amid them 
all the Dreamer wends her way.""—‘‘Our Father." 
—‘ Why are we Sunk in Deeps of Care, while you 
Ride free and safely there ?"—The Birth- Chamber; 
rich and or—*The C hild loves him.”—** The 
Sun is setting.”—“ Sleep in her Mantle folds him.” 
—At the Altar. 

CHRISTMAS THROUGHOUT CHRISTENDOM. 

Inuusrrations. — Thor. — Odin as the Wild 
Huntsman.—Frau Holle, or Berchta, and her Train. 
—The Faithful Eckhart.—Characters in the Christ- 
mas Plays.—St. Nicholae.—Christmas in France. 
—The Christ-Child and Hans Trapp.—Christmas 
Masks.—The Christmas-Tree.—The Presepio,— 
Under the Mistletoe.— Bringing in the Boar's Head. 

A SIMPLETON. —A STORY OF THE DAY. By 
Cuances Reape. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD STAGER. 

THE WALKING BOY. 

THE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 

THE NEW MAGDALEN. By Wicere Coctixs. 
Cuaprer XIL Exit Julian. 
Cuaprer XIII. Enter Julian. 
Cuarprer XIV, Coming Events cast their Shad- 


ows before. 
Cuaprer XV. A Woman’s Remorse. 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 





Harper's MaGaztne for January triumphantly jus- 
tifies the claims of that periodical to hold rank as the 
foremost of the Monthlies. It contains nearly one hun- 
dred engravings, and is rich with every variety of en- 
tertaining, instructive, and seasonable reading-matter. 

An exhaustive and richly illustrated paper by O. M. 
Srenorn, entitled “Christmas throughout Christen- 
dom,” gives a novel and interesting review of Christ- 
mas customs in various countries. Mrs. Zapz. B. 
Bupprneton, in a series of thrilling dramatic situa- 
tions, beautifully illustrated, answers the question, 
“Where is the Child?” It is a theme peculiarly ap- 
propriate to Christmas, the children's festival. 

Besides the Christmas matter, this number has the 
usual variety of illustrated articles, poems, and stories, 
and a continuation of the three serial stories by 
CuHartes Reaps, Wiitxie Coxiines, and Miss Taacx- 
BRAY. 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
flarrre’s Macazinre, One Year...... $4 00 
Hanren's Werxty, One Year...... 400 
Harrrr's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harrer’s Magazine, Harren’s Weexvy, and Harper's 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WERKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Clud of Five 
Sunsonimens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 


Magazine, or 20 cents for the eon or sc to prepay the United 
States posiage. 
PL wry ‘tions may commence time, When no date is speci- 
it is understood that the subscription for the Magazine begins 
—~' the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harren & Brornens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender, 


mence at an 


Terms ror Apvretistne in Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$¢1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


LIGHT iN THE EAST, 


The most comprehensive and valuable religious work 
ever published; also, for our new Illustrated Family 
Bible, containing nearly 500 fine Scripture illustra- 
tions, and Dr. Smith's campiete Dictionary of the Bi- 
ble. Send for prospectus and Circulars, and we will 
Gen yee what agente say of this, the best and cheapest 
Family Bible, ow fast they are selling it. Address 
NATIONAL PU BLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The popularity of M'‘Clintock & Strona’s Cyclopedia 
having become general, now that its importance is 
universally acknowledged, and the inducements offer- 
ed to Agents yr , experienced and successful 
canvassers are plying for an opportunity to 
sell this and other "uaieabis publications of Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. There is some desirable territory 
not yet assigned. For further particulars, address 


AVERY BILL, 
Care Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


MELOY MEnT— $10 to $20 A DAY |—We 
wish to employ Gert. xmen and Lapirs to solicit 
orders for the CeLesrzaten Iuprovep Ruckrys Savt- 
tLe Sewrne-Macutnze. Price $20, Stitch alike on 
both sides. It will stiteh, hem, fell, tuck, cord, bind, braid, 
gather, and rufile, and sew from Tux Fivxst Nansook 
To Beaver Overcoatines anp Leaturx. Eztra in- 
ducements to persons acquainted with the business. For 
particulars, address W. A. HENDERSON & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio, or St. Louis, Mo, 


Te THE WORKING CLASS, male or fe- 

















male, $60 a week guaranteed. Respectable employ- 
ment at home, day or evening ; no capital required; full 
instructions and valueble cage of goods to star with 
sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent return stamp, 
M. YO UNG & CO., 16 ‘Courtlanat St., New York. 
PER WEEK and expenec spaid. We 
want a reliable agent in every County in 
the U.S. Address Hudson River Wire Co., 
130 Maiden Lane, N. Y., or Chicago, Il. 
32 A MONTH and expenses to good Canvass- 
$ ers. = les free. Address 
. DEAN, New Bedford, Mass. 
NEY Easily made with our Ste neil 
MO and Key-Check Ontfit. Circu- 
lars free. Srarrorp M’r’e Co., 66 Fulton St., N. Y. 
GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
G. Srinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portiand, Maine. 
7 EACH WEEK —Acentes wanted. Busi- 
$ ness legitimate. J. WORTH, St. Louis, Mo. 
ALE anda Female A ents Wanted immediately. Ad- 
dreas with stamp, P.O. Drawer 217, Buffalo, N.Y. 
. & 
Latest Publications. 
THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. P. Sonarr, D.D. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 00, 


ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT. By J.B. Licurroor, D.D. 
Canon of St. Paul's, and Hulseav Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised. 

ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THR 
NEW TESTAMENT iu connection with some 
Recent Proposals for its Revision. By Rrouarp 


Cuxnevix Trenon, D.D., Archbishop of Dablin, 
CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REVISION OF 
THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW 


VESTAMENT. By C.J. Ev.wort, D.D., Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 


RECLUS’S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmosphere, and 
Life. Being the Second Series of a Descriptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By Exists Reowvs. 
Illustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps 
printed in Colors, 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 

Uniform with ‘THE BARTH," by Exvisie Recics, 


TALMAGE'S SERMONS. Sermons by the Rev. T. 
De Wirr Tatmaer, delivered in the Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacie. Second Series. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Uniform with the First Series uf Talmage's Ser- 
mons. e 


TENNYSON'S POEMS. The Poetical Works of Ai- 
fred Tennyson. Complete in one volume, including 
his latest Poem, ** Gareth and Lynette." Handsome- 
ly Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1 25. 


SCIENCE FOR THE YOUNG 
FORCE. Being Vol. IV. of Science for the Young, 
by Jacoz Annorr. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
HEAT. — LIGHT. — WATER AND LAND. — 
FORCE. 4 vols. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50 each. 


The New Novels 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


MIDDLEMARCH. By Groner Ex.z0r7, Author of “ Ad- 
am Bede," “Romola,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo,Cloth, $3 60. 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAFTON. 
By W11.1.1am Biaok, Author of “‘ Love or Marriage ?" 
“In Silk Attire,” “The Monarch of Mincing-Laue,” 
“Kilmeny,” &e. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


DR. WAINWRIGHT'S PA TIENT. By Evwrnn 
Yares, Author of “ Black Sheep,” *‘ Land at Last," 
“Wrecked in Port,"" &c. Svo, Paper, 60 cents. 


HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Origi- 
nal English and American I/lustrations by Thom- 
as Mam W. L. Sheppard, Thomas Worth, ©. 8, Rein- 
hart, J. Barnard, bs Mahoney, and others. 

The Sollowing volumes are now ready t 

OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Tlustrations J. 
Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Illustrations 
by J. Barnard. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 6 Illns- 
trations by Thomas Worth. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents; Cloth, $1 26. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD, With Portrait of Aa- 
thor and 61 Illustrations py J. Barnerd. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

DOMBEY AND SON. With 62 Iiluetrations by 
W.L. Sheppard. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 60 











er Harree & Brornuens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of tu 
United States, on receipt af the price. 

e@~ Harrer's Catrarocvr mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 
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JANUARY 1, 1873. 
The last of the Mare Disease with which this City has been so much afflicted. 





C. 6. GUNTHER'S SONS, 


502-504 Broadway, 
meee eis ONL A —— 
OFFER FOR THE SEASON THEIR LARGE STOCK 


LADIES’ FURS, 


AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 
AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 


SEAL-SKIN FUR, 


IN ALL THE LEADING STYLES OF 


SACQUES and TURBANS. 
602-604 ‘Broadway. 


N.B.—OUR BUSINESS IN ALL ITS DEPART- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, IS ONLY 
AT 50% AND 5604 BROADWAY. 


hnston, 
3T, New York, 


Also, —j 4 Men's Furnishing Goods, Six supe- 





rior Dress made to measure, of Wamsntta XX 
muslin, for $15 and upward, ac cording to the linen. 
¢®” Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for $12. 
S@™ Six good “ a Harris $9. 
To gentlemen residing outside of New York a good 
fit will be guaranteed by sending the following meas- 
urements in inches: Size of Collar worn; measure from 
centre of Shoulder along arm to Knuc kle of small fin- 
ger; around Ghest, Wake, and Wrist. State number 
of Pisits; if for Studs, Spi rals, or Buttons; style of Cuff. 
t@™ The Trade inca with Dress Shirts to Order. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


e Oldest, Largeet, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States, 


91,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
t@~ Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Musi Bsip.ce 


In rich inleid Rosewood and other fine Cases—ALL 
SIZES, STYLES, and PRICES — playing from one 
tape to over one hundred tunes. Accompaniments of 
Bells, Drums, Castanets, and Voix Celeste. 

Call and see the largest stock ever exhibited in this 
country. Send for Circnlar and Price-List. 

MUSICAL BOXES REPAIRED by skillful work- 


a M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
680 Broadway, | N. 3. 


MAGIC ‘LANTERNS 
Views, for Public Exhibitions, Sunday-Schools, 
Societies, Parlor Entertainments. 4 pleasant 
@ man with small capital, 


eco 
on application. McoAL- 
Manafecturing Optician, YN: assa “y 8t.,.N.Y 








INVESTMENT 
BONDS. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has now 
built and equipped nearly 517 miles of its main line of 
road, along what is known as the Valley Route to the 
Pacific. The finished portions already have a large 
and fast increasing traffic, and entitle the Company to 
about 10,400,000 acres of excellent average land in fee 
simple. 

With these accomplished results the Company offers 
and is now selling its yop - | Bonds for the 

purpose of comp the construction and 
camptal lnvestigntion, we resvenmend iqeus bona 4 

in ion, we reco! apa 

tate tnreotese 

They have 30 - to run. cipal and interest are 

payable in gold. The interest (seven and three-tenths 

per cent.) is equal now to about 8 per cent. in cur- 

rency. Gold checks for the semi-annual interest on the 

registered bonds are mailed to the post-office address of 
the owner. 


SW EEK KLY. 


~ BLBGAN T! 


‘UNION ADAMS & C0. 


Have manufactured, expressly 
For the Present Season, a Splendid Variety of 


House Coats, 
Smoking Jackets, 
Robes de Chambre, 
Railway Rugs, 
Traveling Shawls, 


&e., &e., &c., 
ADAPTED TO COMFORT. 


637 BROADWAY. 


THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


SILVER-PLATED GOODS. 


Factories, 560 BROADWAY, 
West Meriden, N.Y. 
Conn. 








_SRAND GOLD MEDAL AWAROED 
NEW, USEFUL, VALUABLE! &E: 
Devoted to home 


o 
Contaiuing over 360 fituseretions and 160 scien -B 


ot 
MAmsantr Lathes, fests tad Mestitess Boedel Stones x. 


nS Sailing bey inet Alb eres 
SF of 145 Chemical experimentsand 
‘e instructionsfor Fretor 


ESTABLISHED i8 = 


SIXTH EDITION. FIFTIETH THOUSAND 


j ‘6 Best in the Market,” 











_[Janvary 4, 1873. 


WE BELIE VE 


OUR STOCK OF 


PORCELAIN, POTTERY, 
GLASS, 


FANCY GOODS 


Is the best ever exhibited in New York, and invite an 
inspection. 
DAVIS COLLAMORE & Co., 
747 BROADWAY, near 8th St., N. Y. 


J. ALFRED JURGENSEN 


WATCHES, 


Ancor, jos , Swen 8 , 1,5, and 
15 Min are now pro- 
founenl the best otnaene made. 


SCHUYLER, HARTLEY, & G 
20 & 22 John St., New York, 
Sole Agents for the U.S. 
Also, a Large Assortment of WALTHAM Watches. 


HENRY CAPT, 


Of GENEVA, 


Now has a beautiful assortment of Watches and 
Traveling Clocks, of his own make, at 


No. 23 Union Square, New York. 
E. LOUPPE, Agent. 


LADIES’ FINE FURS, 


A. K. & F. K. WOMRATH, 
1212 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 














A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


STANDARD AND FASHIONABLE 


FURS, 


IN SETS AND TRIMMINGS. 
Russian and Hudson Bay Sable, Seal Saeques and Sets, 
Black Martin, Black Lynx, and 


THE NEW, POPULAB, AND LATEST NOVELTY, 


SILVER FOX. 


Ours is the ONLY HOUSE in the city where the 
genuine SILVER FOX is to be found, and we have 
some Sets of this elegant Fur which can not be sur- 
passed elsewhere in this country. 





ASH W ORTH’S 
SIX-CORD 
SPOOL COTTON. 
SOLD BY 
The GROVER & BAKER Sewing-Machine 
Company. 


‘ Auex. Kixe & Co., Agents, New York. 











These securities have the ote A ts of 
strength and safety: They are the obligation of a 
strong corporation; they are a first mertonge on the 
road, its right of way, equip and 
a first lien on its Net arnings. In addition to this 
usually sufficient securtiy, there is pledged for the pay- 
ment of the principal and interest a it of land av- 
eraging about 23,000 acres per mile for the entire 
length of the road. A portion of this | land is now in 
market, and the average price at which sales have been 
made during the present season is $5 66 per acre. 
The Company has already begun the process of re- 
deeming and canceling its first mortgage bonds, as 
they are now being received, at 1.10, in payment and 
exchange for the Company’s lands. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 





ECKW ITH SEWING - MACHINE, IMPROVED, 

$12. On 30 days’ trial. Sent on ‘receipt of #12. 
Money refunded if Lemmas less t Broad cha on 
return of machine. 26 West froadway, N.Y. 


INVENTORS Peete 


New York,for Advice and Pamphios.’ 108 segen FREE. 








Optical Instruments .......... : 107 & 
“ 8d. Stereopticons..............+++ ».* 
“ 4th. Physical Apparatus.........:. 6 “* 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO, 


535 Broadway, New York; 924 Chestnut St., Philada. 


Printing Press! 
perfect Press at the right 2 gm) 
Budiness Miem save ex 
increase business by kang bh 9 }— 
or 














rinting and advertisin; BOYS 
snen, sanepeniiite amusement. 
for circulars Fo ae ee ns wong 
KELSEY mous of ranting tot Connecticut. 
Insure in the 
ACCIDENTS, ==3iz32= 
of H 





WICKES’ ECLECTIC OIL 


RECEIVED THE 


MEDAL OF SPECIAL AWARD, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR, 1872, 
‘a : AS THE 
Best and Safest Illuminating Oil, and deserving of the Highest Enconium.” 
It is designed for all styles of KEROSENE LAMPS and BURNERS. 
J. H. WICKES, 120 Maiden Lane, New York. 








Continental Life Insurance Co.,, 


Of HARTFORD, CONN. 
INCORPORATED, MAY, 1862. 


SAM'L E. ELMORE, President. 

FRANCIS D. DOUGLASS, Secretary. H. R. MORLEY, Actuary. 

The CONTINENTAL especially commends itself, by its past experience 
and present management, to those who desire to place their insurance in a 
conservative company, conducted on the principle of furnishing reliable and 
absolute insurance at as reasonable cost as is consistent with perfect security. 


2” A few first-class Agents wanted for unoccupied flelds. 


THE 
(ORIGINAL) 


JOHN 8S. RICE, Vice-President. 





Estan. 1809. 
NOCH 
MORGAN’S 








SONS’ 
Office, 20 PARK PLACE, N. Y. . 


SAPOLIO 


Cleans windows, scours knives and table-ware, 
removes stains and rust, and is the very best 





GRAND, SQUARE, & UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


THE CHBAPEST 
BECAUSE THE 
Best and Most Durable. 
WAREROOMS, 25 East 14th St., N.Y. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
sa Send for Price-List.) Baltimore, Md. 
PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK 
ND 
BRIGGS’ iS) MARKING PEN 
Reliable, aoe, convenient. Sample 
sent free for 75c. Traveling Canvassers 


wanted by F. H. STODDA & CO., 
68 Fulton 8t., New York. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 


















“DOMESTIC”’S. 


NLY P 
FON EgTa An.f saves }< time. oh, 
vax ey holder fits any pen—$2, $3. 
$4. ‘Geld Pens, Gold and Rubber Charms, and Peneils, 
OOKE, 66 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


by mail. Send stamp for Circular. 
w. a Cc 
week is being made 
Br good ts. Address 
4 HILL PUB 
LISHING COMPANY, 
129 Bast 28th Street, New York. 


M. Co., New York. 





















thing ever used for general howse cleaniig. 
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THE WANDERING 


moonlight nights she would sometimes take a little hand-glass out, and wear the diamond cross and brooch, and parade 


HEIR. 


in the moonlight.”—[See Page 1039, No. 835.] 


(Contrnvep From No, 835, Pager 1040.) 


THE WANDERING HEIR. 


Vizere fortes ante Ortina. 


By 


CHAPTER III.—( Continued.) 


NeExtT morning the news was that Joanna had | 


run away. The gardener told his wife, at break- 
fast. She shook her head. ‘“‘ Run away, poor 


CHARLE 


thing! 


S READE, 


She'll never run no more. She'll nev- 
er be seen no more, without you do find her, dig- 
ging about.” 

‘*Hush!” saidtheman. ‘“ Hold thy tongue; 
we have eaten his bread a many years.” 


| come after thee, 


| months. 


“*T shall never bear the sight of him again, I | 
tell thee.” 

“Well, keep out of his sight, then; he won't 
I trow: but if ye go hanging 
of him, with your tongue, and losing me a good 
place, I shall twist thy neck, sweetheart, and 
then there will be a pair hung instead of one.” 

These dark suspicions smouldered for many 
Mr. Hanway went to Mr. Chester, 


and told him the girl was a thief, and had run | 


away with the jewels. 

““A thief, Master Hanway ?” said the other, 
coldly. 
coming to her.’ 


with them sparkling 


‘*Ay, but she knew not that,” said the old 


| man, who was bitterly incensed against her. 


Not a word did he say to Thomas Chester.about 
either of the violent scenes in the garden, Mr. 
Chester advised him to,advertise, and drew the 
advertisement for him. 

Months rolled on: all hope of seeing Joanna 
again oozed away: both trustees were unhappy 
about it, and on ill terms; for Hanway thought 
his allowance ought to go on; but Chester ridi- 
culed the idea: and so it stopped ; since money 


| could only be drawn under both signatures. 


“The jewels were her mother’s, and | 
| horrid whisper of ‘‘ Foul Play.” 


Presently there arose in the village a vague, 
It reached 
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Lawyer Chester. He tried to trace it: it was 
impalpabie at first; like a sudden smell of car- 
rion. But this keen lawyer tracked it, and 
tracked it, and discovered that an old blind 
man, walking in his garden, which adjoined 
Mr, Hanway’s, had heard a voice cry, “Oh, 
uncle! don’t kill me! don’t kill me!” and then 
several heavy blows. He learned, too, that the 
gardener’s wife had lately thrown out mysteri- 
ous hints as to what would become of some 
people if she were to tell all she knew. Then 
Mr. Chester began to'fear a crime had been 
committed: only he could see no motive. But 
murders are not always motived: the passions 
slay, as well as the interests. Being a just 
man, and feeling that his dislike to Hanway 
might prejudice him, he carried his notes to a 
neighboring justice, and left the matter in his 
hunds. 

This magistrate was young, and zealous: he 
had seen Joanna riding across country, and 
admired her: he went into the matter a little 
too much like a Crown solicitor. 

Mr. Hanway was summoned to London, to 
attend his son Silas, who had caught a violent 
fever. The magistrate in question heard of 
his absence, and took that opportunity to call 
on the gardener. He found the wife alone, 
and by coaxing and threatening soon got her 
story out of her, He took possession of the 
turf-cutter, which tool she and the gardener 
had avoided with horror ever since; and the 
sight of it, added to the other evidence, gave 
him a shock, and convinced him he saw be- 
fore him the proofs of a bloody murder. 

Every thing was therefore prepared for the 
arrest of Mr. Hanway, on his return. But that 
return was delayed by a truly pitiable cause. 
Silas was insensible when his father came, and 
died a few hours after. The bereaved father 
had a shell made for the remains, and brought 
them down to Colebrook. The sad burden 
was but just taken into the hall, when the of- 
ficers of justice, who had rigorous orders, 
arrested the bereaved father on a charge of 
murder, 

He stared at them stupidly, and said, “Are 
ye mad ?” 

They told him no: the evidence was strong. 

‘Ts it so?” said he, languidly, ‘* Well, let 
me bury my child; and I'll go to the gallows, 
or where you will: I have naught left to live 
for.” 

Then the officers of justice were puzzled what 
to do. However, as it happened, the magis- 
trate himself came up; and when he heard, 
he directed them to let the funeral proceed : 
but be careful the mourner did not escape. 

The grave was already dug, and the clergy- 
man waiting: so poor Silas was buried, attend- 
ed by the whole parish, in strange silence, for 
their horror of the murderer was checked by 
their pity for the desolate father, to whom the 
charge of murder was, at that heavy hour, a 
feather-stroke, compared with his bereavement. 

He went home’alone: the officers kept a lit- 
tle aloof from him, and so did the people. He 
was examined in his own house, and confront- 
ed with the witnesses: the turf-cutter was also 
produced. 

He told the simple truth: nota soul believed 
it: he was committed for trial, and a reward of 
£50 offered to whoever should find the corpus 
delicti, which was the one link in the evidence 


. Wanting. 


Months passed on, and no corpus delicti. 
At last some bones were found in a peat-heath 
hard by, and brought to the justice, followed 
by a crowd. 

‘*She is found! She is found!” was the cry. 
**The old rogue will be hanged now,” and all 
day folk dropped in to see the bones of poor 
Joanna. The parson and Mr. Chester, who 
were good friends, went together. Says the 
parson, ‘‘I know these bones well—” 

“There! there!” was the cry: “ Parson can 
swear to ’’em: that is enow.” 

‘*T know them,” continued the parson, 
calmly, “for the bones of the moose deer, 
which ran in these parts four thousand years 
ago. I do bid against the Crown for these. 
I will give five shillings, and ten for the horns.” 

That very evening two young men came to 
the vicarage, and told the maid, with a sheepish 
lock, they had brought Parson the gentlewom- 
an’s horns, They had dug a little farther. 

But this did not shake the general impres- 
sion that a foul murder had been done and art- 
fully concealed. .Mr. Chester, however, who 
had started the inquiry, now felt uneesy in his 
tind at what he had done: he called on Mr. 
Hanway in prison, and found him piteonsly de- 


pressed. Mr. Hanway asked his forgiveness, 
if ever he had offended him. 

** Nay, Sir,” said Chester, “I did never af- 
fect you much, nor you me: but, in truth, you 
never wronged me, that I know of; and seeing 
you in this plight, I blame myself, and would 
serve you. Come, courage, man, If she is 
alive, there is a way to find her.” 

“Would to God I knew that way.” 

“Advertise for her. Let her know your 
trouble, and that she is an heiress, That will 
be against the letter of her father’s wish, but 


not the spirit. Write the advertisement your- 
self, and I will see it sent abroad.” 

Then Hanway plucked up a little heart, and 
Wroie a humble, touching advertisement de- 








scribing his peril. Mr. Chester took it, and 
having read it, was fain to wipe a tear from his 
eye, and straightway dropped the judicial char- 
acter, and shut his eyes to the evidence, and, 
resuming old habits, retained himself solicitor 
for the Defendant. In that self-assumed char- 
acter he spared not his own purse, but scatter- 
ed the advertisements far and wide, not in En- 
gland only, but Scotland, Ireland, and every 
foreign country that spoke the English tongue. 





CHAPTER IV. 


James ANNESLEY remained in prison, await- 
ing his sentence. He was not without hope ; 
but his fear was greater: and this fear soon 
rose to agony; for the unhappy pair whose 
kindness had brought him to this were led out 
to receive the first part of their sentence within 
sight of the grated windows of his cell. They 
had to sit under the gallows one hour, with a 
rope round their necks, and then received, the 
lover forty lashes, the woman thirty, and the 
servant twenty-one, all on their bare backs, and 
well laid on. Their groans and shrieks rent 
the air, and froze James Annesley to the bone, 
for he looked for his own turn to come next, 
and behind the cutting lash frowned the grim 
prison. 

A week passed, and a spark of hope was re- 
viving, when one morning the jailer and anoth- 
er officer came, and told him he must go with 
them. His knees failed him, he groaned, and 
lay back almost insensible. They gave him a 
drop of brandy, and, seeing his mistake, told 
him to pluck up courage. 

“You are to be exposed every market-day, 
and not to be whipped, till somebody in Chester 
shall prove you were in the town before you 
came in a prisoner.” 

He was so exposed every market-day for a 
month: a large paper was pinned on his breast, 
inviting all good citizens to testify what they 
knew of him. 

On the fourth market-day, casting his eyes 
wistfully round, who should he see but Drum- 
mond: he had come all that way to buy horses, 
and was so intent’ on business that he noticed 
nothing else. James made signs to him in 
vain; he called to him; he did every thing to 
attract this cruel master’s attention, whom he 
had ran from. At last a man went for him to 
Drummond, and brought him up. Drummond 
started at first, then surveyed him with a cruel 
countenance. ‘ What would you of me, young 
man ?” 

‘Do but take me home, and I will serve you 
faithfully.” 

Drummond, to torment him, turned on hig 
heel, without a word. However, he went to the 
justices and claimed him: showed, by an entry 
in his pocket-book, when he ran away, and from 
what place, and knocked the indictment to 
atoms. In twenty-four hours James Annes- 
ley was riding home, at Drummond’s back. 
When he got him home, Drummond sued him 
for penalties and damages: the penalty, five 
days for every day’s absence, came to a year; 
but the damages, being paid in service, came 
to two years and a half, 

Upon this decision, James Annesley began to 
fret, and pine away; and Drummond, who had 
lost one or two that way, sold him to Jedediah 
Surefoot, a flourishing planter, near Willing- 
town, in Delaware. This was a beautiful place, 
and had an extraordinary story, which was then 
fresh in men’s minds, William Shipley, a Leices- 
tershire man, was settled at Ridley, with his sec- 
ond wife, Elizabeth Levis, of Springfield, in 
the county Chester. She was a distinguished 
minister in the Society of ‘‘ Friends,” and a re- 
markable woman. Soon after her marriage she 
dreamed a dream. She was riding through a 
wild country, on what errand she knew not; 
and mounted a lofty hill. From this hill burst 
on her eyes a landscape of surpassing beauty ; 
a wide valley, green with sloping lawns, stud- 
ded with clumps of trees and settlers’ cabins, 
The sun streamed golden through partial clear- 
ings made by the axe; even now it tinkled un- 
seen: and broad rivers ran, and little brooks 
sparkled silver, and meandered to the extreme 
limits of vision, She sat entranced upon her 
horse, and was speechless awhile with delight. 
Then she asked her guide what country this 
was. 

“Elizabeth,” said he, ‘it is thy home.” 
‘*Nay,” said she, ‘“‘my earthly home is Rid- 
ley.” 

“Not so,” said he. * This sweet place cries 
out for thee, and for the Word, Submit thyself, 
then, to the will of Heaven, and come hither; 
so shalt thou do much good to the place and 
the people; and the blessing of God shall be on 
thy house, and on their labors in the Lord.” 

Elizabeth told this dream to her husband, 
with all the warmth and freshness in the world ; 
and he made this sublime answer, ‘‘ We are do- 
ing pretty well here,” and the subject dropped. 

Full three years afterward, Elizabeth Shipley 
was invited to a meeting of Friends, between 
the Delaware and Chesapeake bays. 

She rode alone, and without fear, till she 
came to the Brandywine River, and then, though 
the water was low, she took a guide: he led her 
some distance to ‘‘the old Ford,” and she got 
through, and went up the hill, by ‘‘the King’s 





Road.” At the top of the hill she checked her 
horse, and uttered a cry of amazement and de- 
light; for lo! there was the Paradise of her 
dream before her, ay, down to the minutest 
feature of the landscape, and the axe that tink- 
led unseen. She sat like a statue on her horse, 
just as she had done in her dream. 

After this she constantly entreated William 
Shipley to ride with her and see the lovely 
place. He thought it a waste of time: did not 
believe in dreams, though he durst not say so. 
So, at last, she said to him, ‘* William, settle 
all thou hast in Ridley on thy children by thy 
first wife. I and mine will stand or fall by the 
place the Lord doth call me to.” 

The Prophetess knew her lord and master; 
he came with her directly, to see Willingtown, 
and it struck him all of a heap. He examined 
it nearer, and found it was seated between the 
finger and thumb of two rivers, one impetuous, 
and admirable for turning mills, the other tidal, 
and navigable to the sea, ‘‘ Why, Elizabeth,” 
said he, ‘‘a man might grind his corn here with 
one hand, and ship it with t’other.” 

So,; what with her faith in Power Divine, and 
his in Water Power, the Shipleys settled at 
Willingtown, now called Wilmington, and gave 
that rising place a wonderful impulse. Will- 
iam Shipley bought land between the streams, 
and set up mill and factory. Elizabeth became 
a shining light, and drew the cream of the 
Quakers thither, and even poor James Annes- 
ley profited a little by her virtues; for she 
preached and practiced humanity to slaves, 
and Dame Surefoot, a simple motherly woman, 
was her pupil, though her senior; so there was 
no starving of slaves, nor frolicsome flagella- 
tion, on Surefoot’s farm. Servitude was robbed 
of its fangs—though nothing could remove its 
sting—in the circle of which that pious woman 
was the centre. 

But the beauty of the place, and the milder 
servitude, came too late for poor James Annes- 
ley. The long persecution of fortune, the al- 
most unintermittent sufferings of his soul and 
body, had broken his spirit and clouded his 
youth. He was worn out, dejected, hopeless. 
His mind might be compared to a ship, which 
has been so tossed, baffled, and battered, by 
storm upon storm, that at last it leaks, and 
sinks quietly in the golden ripple and placid 
sunlight of a calm. 

He did his work well enough, but in dogged 
silence, and nothing ever came from him but 
sighs: his face was handsome, but full of misery. 

Dame Surefoot noticed this, after a time, and 
asked him one day what was the matter. 

‘* Nothing, madam,” said he, ‘‘ thank you.” 

“Then why so sad? Most servants are glad 
to come to us from Drummond.” 

** And so ought I to be, madam. I will try 
to be more cheerful. But three years more!” 
And he groaned. 

“What is three years ?” said Mrs. Surefoot. 
“ Alas! young man, ’twill pass like a shadow. 
You have got this new trouble, the vapors, with 
keeping too much alone. I shall find you a 
companion; for you are a civil-spoken young 
man.” 

So, that very evening, she went to her favor- 
ite—when could any woman govern without 
one ?—“ Philip,” said she, ‘‘prithee speak to 
this new servant, James, and be good to him. 
He is well to look at, and no idler; but so eat- 
en up with sadness.” 

“ Mayhap he is in love,” said Philip, “I'll 
soon find what ails him, mother.” 

This Philip was a black-eyed youth, as sharp 
as a needle, who kept all the accounts, and 
sometimes rode on business. He flattered the 
mistress finely, and had got the length of her 
shoe, as the saying is, The master valued him 
on other grounds: he was saucy, but honest, 
and kept the books, though rather complicated, 
with marvelous precision and neatness, Thus 
valued on both sides, Philip, who by-the-bye 
was older than he looked, gave himself consid- 
erable airs: and it was in rather a condescend- 
ing tone he danced up to James Annesley, and 
invited him to leave off sighing, and walk with 
him into the town of Willingtown. 

“Thank you, Sir,” said James, “ but I pre- 
fer to meditate.” 

“To mope, you mean. "Tis the worst thing 
for you: and I hate to walk alone. So be not 
churlish now. Why, man, we are countrymen.” 
‘* Sir, I snall be sorry company.” 

‘‘But I shall be merry company. So co.ae 
on.” 

“Well, if I must,” said James, and went 
with him, reluctantly. 

Master Philip chattered away for both, and 
stole a glance at his companion now and then. 

Young Annesley’s replies were civil, but re- 
served, 

“You are no mill-clack,” said Philip, iron- 
ically. 

‘**T am not,” said James, humbly. 

Philip carried an enormous basket. He had 
to bring groceries home, and salt, and medici- 
nal herbs from Mrs. Dean, the Dutch widow ; 
and coarse sugar, and a jar of vinegar. When 
all these were on board, the basket was very 
heavy, and James said, ‘I will carry that.” 

“Nay,” shid Philip, pretending to resist. 
carried it hither, and I will carry it home.” 

“That you shall not,” said James, and laid 
hold of it, and fairly wrenched it from him. 
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“You are a rude bear,” said Philip, 
have hurt my thumb.” 

‘*Where?” asked James, catching at it to 
see. 
“Somewhere,” said Philip, and whipped it 
behind his back. 

“Well, I am sorry for that,” replied James, 
**T am much older than you, and stronger, 
and the least I could do was to carry your bur- 
den, since you put up with my dull company.” 

“Speak not to me. I'll never speak to you 
again, bear.” 

** And what else am I good for now but to 
carry burdens ?” 

“*Oh, say not that, James. Alas! why are 
you so sad? You are young, you are well- 
looking—rather. What beautiful hair you have 
got! I declare I did never see such hair: ‘tis 
like silk. I'd never despond, if I had such hair 
as that, instead of my black stuff. You should 
flatter the women; that is the way to get for- 
ward. Look at me. I get my own way in 
every thing, and that is my strategy. Tell me, 
James, I won't tell a soul—Are you in love?” 

<b. 

**But you have been?” 

**Never. I-.was but a boy when I was kid- 
napped, and sent over here; and my heart has 
always been too heavy for those idle fancies.” 

‘* What, you did not come here of your good- 
will ?” 

“Consent to be a slave! who would be so 
base ?” 

James said this with a certain majesty that 
quelled his merry companion for a moment, 
He drew instinctively a little farther off, and 
walked, with thoughtful, downcast eyes. Nor 
did he say much more, in fact, but brooded 
over what his companion had said. However, 
he chattered away fast enough to Mrs, Surefoot, 
and they agreed that James was not a sullen 
churl, but a fine, melancholy, interesting young 
man. Then they fell into speculations as to 
why he had been kidnapped and sent out. This 
wise conversation was uttered within hearing 
of Maria Surefoot, a demure, romantic girl, of 
seventeen. She drank in every word, but said 
nothing; only, thenceforth, James became an 
object of vast curiosity and interest to her. 

One day that some very heavy work in load- 
ing of timber was done near the house, James 
was very zealous and active; and so athletic, 
that Philip drew Mrs, Surefoot’s attention to his 
prowess, 

‘*Yes, in truth,” said the worthy dame. 
‘*Here, Maria, run yeu and get him a can of 
wine, and take it to him; he has earned it right 
well.” 

Maria soon appeared with the can, and went 
to James: he was now seated on a bank, in 
sight, and, the brief stimulus of labor over, had 
fallen into. his usual pensive state. 

The girl approached him timidly and softly, 
and stood looking at him a considerable time. 

“Ts she afraid to speak to him?” said Philip, 
pettishly. 

‘** What should she be afraid of?” said Mrs. 
Surefoot. 

The girl spoke to James, and he instantly rose 
and removed his cap. She held him out the 
wine, blushing like a rose, and said, “ Prithee 
drink this; my mother sends it.” 

“*T wish her every blessing,” said James, pi- 
ously ; “and the same to you, Mistress Maria.” 

“You can not wish me better than I wish 
you, James,” murmured the girl, all in a flutter. 
‘*T have heard about you, and, if there is any 
thing in the world Ican do—for I pity you with 
all my heart.” She turned, and went away in 
a tremor and confusion, which did not escape 
the keen black eyes of Master Philip. Dame 
Surefoot was older; so perhaps her eye could 
not seize all the minutize by which a girl’s very 
body indicates when love has seized her. 

The coast was no sooner clear than Philip 
ran out, and invited James into his office: ‘‘It 
is cooler there,” said he. 

As soon as ever he got James into his office, 
he said, sharply, “‘ What did Mistress Maria say 
to you?” 

“T could not say, I paid no attention.” 

“*T like not that young gentlewoman: she is 
a forward minx.” ‘ 

*‘Isshe? You know best. You have been 
here longest. How cool it is here; and you 
have flowers in your window. What a luxuri- 
ous boy! And what a many books!” 

‘Yes, I am the only one that reads much 
here. So our dame lets me have all the libra- 
ry. Are you fond of learning ?” 

**T love it, of all things. But, alas! I have 
been so ill brought up, and whenever I got to 
my books, some cruelty or other came and took 
me from them. It is my grief and my shame 
that I, a gentleman’s son, have the education 
of a porter.” ‘ 

‘What then,” said Philip, ‘‘ tell me, if I were 
to teach you, would that make you happier, and 
to leave off sighing so ?” 

‘‘ Indeed I think it would. I burn with de- 
sire of instruction.” 

“Well, then I will give you a lesson every 
evening. Then you will be out of the way of 
all these forward minxes.” 

‘I trouble not my head about them. If 
would liever be at the books with you, Let us 
begin at once.” 

Then Philip gave James a book to read, and 
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he read it, but badly; gave him a letter to 
write, and he wrote it vilely. 

‘* Come,” said Philip, with a curious air of 
satisfaction, ‘‘I have a year’s work before me, 
with thee.” 

He taught James, every evening after work, 
with a patience and an untiring amiability that 
he had not shown in conversation, and James 
plowed at it with all his heart, and was pa- 
thetically docile and grateful. Out of this 
arose, by degrees, a tender friendship, and loyal 
partisanship, that belongs to youth: and so, 
one day, being now such friends, Philip urged 
him by their friendship to tell him his whole 
story. He hesitated. “Philip,” said he, “I 
never told it yet, but some ill luck did follow 
straight. No matter; sit by me, my one friend, 
and I'll tell it thee; ay,ever since I was four 
years old.” 

Then he told his story, but broke down once 
or twice; then went manfully on, the more so 
that, while he was telling it, a brown but shape- 
ly hand stole into his, and was seldom idle, but 
ever speaking as variously as a voice, with its 
gentle pressure of sympathy, and sudden grasps 
at danger: but when he came to his being kid- 
napped and swooning dead away in the ship, it 
trembled, and Philip turned his head away, and 
never looked toward him again, and by then he 
was flung into jail and cast for death, the nar- 
rator discovered that Philip was crying. 

‘‘Oh, Philip!” said he, “‘do not youcry. Ah! 
how many a time I have cried over it all: but 
now my eyes are dry. Sweet Philip! how kind 
you are to cry for me. Ah, miserable me!” 
and, all of a sudden, Philip’s tears drew forth his 
own once more, the first he had shed for years. 
They did him a world of good. “Oh, my dear 
Philip!” he cried, ‘you have saved me from 
despair: acloud clears from my mind. While 
I have one friend who will shed a tear for me, 
it were ungrateful to despair:” and he took 
Philip in his arms, and was going to kiss him 
heartily ; but the boy panted, and put up both 
his hands, and said, ‘‘No, no! I am choking. 
Prithee go get me a cup of wine.” 

James went, accordingly, and the first person 
he saw was Mistress Maria; he asked her to 
oblige him with a cup of wine. 

“* Ay, that I will, James,” said she, tenderly, 
and brought it him in a moment, and told him 
she must have the pleasure of seeing him drink. 

‘**T will taste it, madam,” said he: ‘‘ but in- 
deed 'tis for Philip. He is not well.” 

‘‘For Philip!” said she, disdainfully. ‘I 
hope the next time ‘twill be for yourself.” 

James ran with the cup to Philip. Philip 
was not to be found. 

** Was ever such a boy?” said James. How- 
ever, he left the cup of wine on a table: and 
the early negroes picked up that worm, as the 
saying is. 

Next evening he went for his lesson, as usual. 
Philip was busy over a ledger, and only noticed 
him with a supercilious nod, 

‘* Philip,” said he, ‘* I brought you the wine 
as fast as I could.” 

Philip never looked off his ledger. ‘You 
brought it so fast, that I was gone to bed. You 
were too busy with Mistress Maria to think of 
me, I trow.” 

‘* Nay, I did stay not two minutes with her.” 

‘** There—there—there—I thought as much ; 
you were with her.” 

‘** Foolish boy, have I the key of the cellar? 
I asked the first I met.” 

“Well, I guessed she was the butler; so I 
did not drink a drop. Not a drop, Sir.” 

“T am sorry for that.” 

‘** No, you are not.” 

“Yes, I am, Philip.” 

“Do not contradict me. I am very angry 
with you. You made me cry with your ro- 
mance—that I do not believe a word of. Do 
not contradict me. AndI am not so fond of 
crying as you are; it makes me ill: and so now 
I'll just give you a piece of advice; for I see 
every thing from this window; my nose may 
be in my ledger, but my eye is on you all; so 
tremble! I tell thee young women are the art- 
fulest creatures: they are not like men, who 
get gray and cunning; girls are born artful: 
and two or three of these girls are setting their 
caps at you, after their manner. There’s that 
Indian girl Turquoise, she makes no disguise, 
being a savage; she lets all the world see she 
is ready to eat you up. Then there’s the mas- 
ter’s niece, great fat thing; she comes here six 
times for once she is wanted, and sits watching 
you, with her great gray eyes, like a cat watches 
for a mouse: she will catch you too, some day, 
if you take not the better heed: and then there’s 
Mistress Maria, that is the worst of them all, 
because she is always here, and has so many 
opportunities. She is ever throwing herself in 
your way.” 

‘“* Nay, nay,” said James. 

“Do you not meet her, in lonely places, 
whenever you take your walks without me?” 

“‘Some.imes ; by pure chance.” 

“Chance! foolish man: that shows how lit- 
tle you are fit to cope with them.” 

“Very well, Philip,” said James: “since 
you give me the benefit of your age and expe- 
rience, I'll give you a piece of advice. Do not 
you trouble about me ; for I am not in love with 
any young woman, and never was. What I 
love is the liberty I have lost, and the country 








I have been banished from. Love is not for a 
slave. If ever i get home again, I may fall in 
love; but I think it will be a dark woman; 
they have always been my best friends. So 
never you mind me, "Tis you that are in dan- 
ger from these girls, not I.” 

“Me! ha! ha!” 

‘“‘Ay! why, your head is full of them. I 
never knew a boy of your age talk so much 
about women, nor think so much about them.” 

**Do I talk as if I loved them ?” 

**No; but you do study them; and abuse 
them beyond reason: and those are the men 
that are caught the first, I’ve heard.” 

Well, this is idle chat. Come, sit down, 
and I'll give you your lesson, James. Now 
then. How dark is your sweetheart to be? 
Copper, like Turquoise; or lamp - black, like 
Chloe ?” 

** Thank you, Philip. I prefer a white skin. 
But her hair, and her eyebrows, and her eyes, 
I care not if they are dark as—” 

** The devil's,” suggested Philip. 

‘* Nay, yours will be dark enough for me. 
They are the blackest ever I saw, long life to 
’em.” 

Philip colored high, with pleasure ; and then 
said, with arrogance, ‘‘ Come, Sir, this is idle 
chat. Let us to something more profitable, if 
you please.” 

The snubbed scholar submitted, with a smile. 
He was getting used to Master Philip's caprices ; 
they amused him. 


James Annesley’s spirits improved; his fine 
eyes began to beam at times, and color to come 
into his cheek. 

Mistress Maria, on the contrary, began to 
sicken and pine ; and the vigilant Philip deter- 
mined to be her doctor, and prescribe her change 
of air. One morning he asked an interview 
with the master and mistress: they were break- 
fasting in the parlor. Philip was admitted. 

Now Jedediah Surefoot was not like his wife, 
who treated her servants as her children. He 
was humane, but very short with them. Philip 
stood in awe of him, and had prepared a lit- 
tle speech beforehand. “ Master,” said he, “I 
think a good servant should tell his employer 
in time, if he sees any thing going on that 
might take an ill turn: so I am come to tell 
you something.” 

“Then why not tell it at once?” said Jede- 
diah. 

** Nay, Sir, only for fear you should be hasty, 
and blame him who is guiltless in the matter. 
The truth is, master, and I hope you will for- 
give me, and set it down to my zeal and duty, 
if I do make so free, but it is about my young 
mistress.” 

“ Ay,” said Jedediah, frowning, ‘‘ and what 
canst thou have to say about her ?” 

** She is sick, Sir; and will be while she bides 
here.” 

“Why, the air is wholesome enough. I nev- 
er was better in my life than I am here.” 

“Tis not the air that is amiss, Sir, saving 
your presence. "Tis the mind.” 

** Speak plainer, thou jackanapes, if thou hast 
aught to say at all.” 

**Nay, then; Mistress Maria hath cast her 
eyes on James Annesley, and ‘tis for him she is 
love-sick. Would you cure her, ’tis but to send 
her elsewhere fora year. Change, and the sight 
of other men, will soon restore her.” 

Jedediah was taken all aback by this reve- 
lation. ‘ Patience,” said he, ‘‘ can this be so?” 

‘* Nay, Jedediah,” said she, “I hope not: 
but Philip is not one that lies. Alas! what is 
to be done ?” : 

“The first thing to be done is to know the 
truth.” 

He called a negro, and bade him clear the 
room, and bring an easy-chair into it. This 
done, he sent the negro to his daughter’s room, 
and ordered her to come and sit in his arm- 
chair by the fire: when he heard her step on 
the stairs, he turned his wife and Philip out by 
another door (for the room had two), and left 
that door ajar. ‘Now bide you there,” said 
he, ‘‘ and still as mice.” 

He then went and ordered James Annesley 
to bring in billets of wood and fill the great 
basket in the parlor. This done, he stole back 
on tiptoe to his wife and Philip, and shook his 
fist at them, to keep their uneasy tongues quiet. 
They were on thorns, both of them, the moth- 
er for her daughter and Philip for his friend. 
“ Master,” he whispered, “‘ think what you do. 
James is a good young man. He will never be 
so unfaithful as to seek her out and offer love 
to her; but seeing her all alone, and sick for 
love of him, ’tis too much for flesh and blood. 
Why, ’tis like the devil, to tempt a weak mor- 
tal so.” 

‘* Hold thy tongue, jackanapes,” was the stern 
reply. 

“Nay, but Icannot. This goes against my 


conscience.- Do as you will, Si-, but I wash 
my hands ont.” Anc he was walking off with 
dignity. 


A rude hand was laid on his collar, and Jed- 


ediah, in a stern whisper, said, ‘‘ Wouldst go | 


and tell thy friend James, and put him on his 
guard? Budge but one inch, and I'll have thee 
whipped, and soundly, the first this three years.” 

Then Philip turned very pale, and began to 
shake like a leaf, His quick spirit saw the ter- 





rible mistake he had made, and all the possible | 


consequences flashed on him at once, What 
more likely than that James should commit a 
folly in an unguarded moment; and then the 
stern old man would punish him; and oh, ag- 
ony! he would have been the traitor to betray 
his unfortunate friend; ay, and that friend 
would know it. Such was the distress this 
cost him, that beads of perspiration rose on his 
brow, though his body was cold all over. 

And the miserable suspense was so long: it 
seemed an age before they heard James come 
into the room and put down his heavy basket 
of wood ; and then the time he was placing. the 
billets in the large basket: and all passed in 
silence till the billets were placed. 

At last a soft female voice said, “Thank you, 
James; you are very good.” 

“Nay, madam,” James was heard to say, 
**"tis little to do for you, and you in sickness ; 
but I hope you are better, Mistress Maria.” 

‘*No, James,” sighed the young girl, ‘and 
never shall be, till you are my doctor.” 

“*T, madam,” said James; “ why, I have no 
skill.” 

“Tis not the skill, but the will that lacketh, 
You dull, insensible man, see you not ‘tis your 
unkindness that is killing me? Nay, dissem- 
ble no more. Qh! that I could hate thee as I 
ought, for slighting my affection. Alas! James, 
what is it in me that displeases you? I am 
young; they say I am fair; am I not better 
worth thy love than that Indian girl, that is 
forever hanging about thee, and so I hate her. 
Speak to me, James, for mercy’s sake ; do not 
make me woo thee in vain, and sue where I 
have a right to command. Oh, how I shall 
hate you now, if you are ungrateful. Hate 
you, alas! I can not: thou hast bewitched me. 
I love thee to distraction: for pity's sake speak 
to me.” 

James was much troubled and abashed. 
**Madam,” said he, “for Heaven’s sake be- 
think you. A slave is not a thing to love, nor 
to be loved. You are young, you are lovely; 
and I wonder that I can be so much your friend 
as to affront you. But you spoke of gratitude: 
do I owe none to your good mother, who has 
softened my slavery? What would her feel- 
ings be, and your father’s too, were I to be a 
traitor, and rob them of their only child? No, 
madam, I have not the excuse of passion; and 
I will not be a villain in cold blood.” 

‘*My parents! Hypocrite! You are a cow- 
ard, and dare not love above you. Begone to 
your Indian maid. Wretch, I hate the sight 
of you.” 

**T obey you, Mistress Maria.” 

** James !—James !—James ! 
You might say you do not hate me. 
might tell me you are sorry for me.” 

“Tam, madam, I pity you from my soul.” 

“Pity me? I scorn your pity. You must 
choose between love or hate.” 

“T will never love you, madam, if I can help 
it; and I will never hate you, after what you 
have said to me—till you give me cause.” 

So ended this strange interview. James re- 
tired, with a sigh; and the young lady, as soon 
as he was gone, had a cruel fit of sobbing. 

Philip's face was now radiant with unhoped- 
for triumph, and poor Mrs. Surefoot’s red with 
maternal shame, and the tears streaming. As 
for Jedediah, he looked terribly disturbed and 
gloomy. ‘‘ Not one word of this to any soul 
that breathes: that is my order,” said he, ‘{If 
you disobey me, look to it.” 

They obeyed him to the letter; but they in- 
demnified themselves by long discussions among 
themselves. Philip urged the temporary re- 
tirement of Mistress Maria. ‘The good woman, 
who was like butter in Philip's hands, carried 
this advice to her husband ; but he received it 
ill. ‘Banish my daughter for a servant!” 
said he. ‘‘ Think of some other way.” 

“May I?” said she, ‘“ Then, sweetheart, if 
I might have my will, I'd part them as becomes 
us. “Iwas rare fidelity and modesty. Oh, Jede- 
diah! I know what Mistress Shipley would 
say: Give the young man his liberty, that 
pines for it, and hath earned it of us by his 
good deed.” 

“ Now you talk sense,” said Jedediah; ‘‘I 
will think on’t.” 

Then Mrs. Surefoot went, all in a hurry, and 
told Mrs. Shipley her trouble, and Mrs. Shipley 
gave her religious comfort and advice, and high- 
ly approved Jedediah’s giving James his liber- 
ty. ‘Tis the least he can do,” said she, “and 
a new suit to boot. If the young man is will- 
ing to try his fortune in these parts, I will give 
him an axe and a hoe, and a meal a day for 
three months, and William shall let him a few 
acres of wood for nothing the first year, and 
thereafter for a payment in kind. We have 
planted many a poor man so, that now doth well 
enow.” 

Mrs. Surefoot told Philip all this, and, to her 
surprise, Philip looked blank. His little proj- 
ect had always been te banish Maria, not James. 

But one day Mrs. Surefoot came into the of- 
fice, with a face full of pain and concern, and 
said, “ Oh, Philip, I spoke too fast, The mas- 
ter will not give James his liberty.” 

‘‘What a shame!” said Philip: ‘‘ but no 
matter. He is happier now.” 

“Alas!” said Mrs. Surefoot, ‘‘ you mistake 
me. James is to go for certain: but the mas- 
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ter will not free him; but sell him to M‘Carthy, 
that is always willing to buy them.” { 

Philip was struck dumb by this sudden blow: 
he was too much surprised and shocked to com~ 
ment on Jedediah’s conduct and character. | 

Mrs, Surefoot babbled on, unheeded almost. 
** What will Dame Shipley say? She will dis- 
course on it till I shall wish I had ne'er been 
born. Iam a miserable woman. The world 
is too hard for me, But, alas! I’m a wife, and 
sworn to obedience ; and he is a good husband, 
and a good man; but what he hath bought for 
money that he never will give for naught; the 
Lord forgive him, and me, for not knowing how 
to manage him as Elizabeth does her goodman, 
for all he is as hard as flint by nature.” 

Philip repaid her twaddle with a swift glance 
of scorn, then asked her, with affected compos- 
ure, when M‘Carthy was to be expected. She 
told him the first of next month, without fail, 
and meantime Maria was to keep her chamber. 

Soon after this Philip fell ill, and kept his 
bedroom. Mrs. Surefoot visited him often, and 
sent James to Katey Dean for simples. Philip 
got worse, and yet insisted on doing his work. 
At his request a couch was sent up to his little 
room, and he lay on his back and still kept the 
accounts, though groaning with pain. James 
became very anxious, and war always running 
up to see how he was, and sat gazing at his pale 
face piteously, and often implored him to say if 
there was any thing he could do for him. { 

Generally, Philip answered rather pettishly, 
and told James not to come there wasting his 
time. But one day, seeing James gazing at 
him with the tear in his eye, and a look of won- 
derful affection and sorrow on his noble, though 
simple, face, the boy gave a great gulp, and 
whined out, in rather a tearful way, “ James, do 
not you be a fool. What is the man sniveling 
for?” 

James hid his face in both hands, and groan- 
ed aloud. 

**Come near me,” said the boy, “and I'll 
tell you a secret. Willyou keepit faithfully ?” 

** Ay, that I will.” 

“Then you must know,I am not ill a bit; I 
am only feigning.” 

““What! Alas! thy poor white face.” 

**Chalk, stupid! I tell thee, when you are 
all abed, I rise, and dance about the place, and 
shake my fist at you all, especially at that old 
knave Jedediah, and that dish of skim-milk, his 
wife, that has got a man, and lets him be her 
master, instead of making him her head slave, 
as I would.” 

Philip's laugh and sparkling eye amazed 
James Annesley, and he cried out, ‘‘ Ob, thou 
dear, good, sweet, wicked boy, for playing so 
with the hearts that love thee; let me kiss 
thee ;” and he rushed at him to embrace him : 
but Philip caught up the inkstand in a moment, 
and threatened him: ‘ Let me-be,” cried he; 
**T hate to be slobbered. Sit down, thou fool- 
ish, and talk sense.” 

‘* Nay,” said James, ‘‘ talk it thyself, and tell 
me why thou art such a dear, good, artful young 
devil, to sport with the feelings of those that 
love thee ; and, moreover, ‘tis unlucky to feign 
sickness,” 

“ Here’s an ungrateful toad,” said Philip; 
‘*why, 'tis for thee I do it.” 

“For me, Philip ?” 

** Ay, thou innocent, for thee. Oh, James, I 
could not abear to be parted from thee.” Philip 
said this with a world of tenderness, and then 
hid his face in his hands and blushed like a 
rose. 

James's face showed he was sore puzzled. 
Philip, who could change his mood like light- 
ning, darted off into his favorite tone of lofty 
assumption, ‘‘ Why, thou coxcomb,” said he, 
**dost thou really think thou art fit to go to a 
new master, without me at thy back? Come 
James,” added he, patronizingly, ‘‘you are a 
good, worthy youtig man, but you know you are 
somewhat of a milksop. You are not fit to go 
alone. You can not beat the men, nor flatter 
the women. I can do both, especially make 
fools of the women, and turn ‘em to butter 
with my tongue; and<I know not how it is,” 
continued he, assuming now an air of philo- 
sophical meditation, “‘ but custom governs us 
strangely; once get into the habit of taking 
care of a child, or a dog, or a James Annesley, 
or any foolish, helpless sort of a pet, and in 
truth, you get so used to it, you can’t let it go 
alone; you still come clucking after it, like a 
hen after her duckling. Is it not laughable?” 

‘“*No; for I am as fond of thee, Philip, as 
thou art of me.” 

“That you may easily be; for I am not fond 
of you at all: but I am warmly, and sincerely, 
and truly, accustomed to you, Sir: and sol . 
can’t part. I won't, neither; I'll kill every 
body dead first, and die myself. But there’s 
no need of that; I've got the key to that hunks: 
Avarice, James; avarice! Come, no more idle 
talk; but be a good lad: obey thy friend and 
protector, and let’s to work, Give me that 
piece of chalk, So. Now go you to Jedediah, 
and ask him to see me alone, before I die, Tell 
him I have somewhat to say I would not trust 
even to our dame.” 

James did as he was bid; and Jedediah, in 
the course of a few hours, when he had nothing 
more remunerative to do, went to Philip’s room. 
He found him lying pale and exhausted, with a 
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HEIR. 
CHAPTER IV. 


Annesley will fret, without his friend:’ then | 
M‘Carthy will buy us both: and I shall die on | 
his premises, not yours.” 

Jedediah’s little keen eve flashed. He sub- 
dued it, and said, “But I doubt me whether | 
that would be fair trade. What thinkest thou? | 
Is it lawful to spoil the Egyptians ?” 

“Tt is a Christian duty. And think of me, 
master. I shall die miserable if you have to 
bury me, and lose so much by me.” 

“Nay, I will not have thee die unhappy. | 
That were cruel. Thou hast been indeed a faith- 
ful servant, and I'll humor thee in this thing.” | 


‘Is she afraid to speak to him?’ said Philip, pettishly. 


| and fetch me her pot of red. 


=> 


‘What 


**Good master, kind master! Then I pray 
you go at once to Mistress Maria’s chamber, 
Ask her not for 
it; or she'll deny you, and swear to’t. "Tis in 
the drawer of her table whereon stands her 
glass.” y 

‘“*My daughter paint her face ?” 

** Av, and her lips and all, at odd times. 
Fetch it me, Sir, privately; for without it 
M‘Carthy will see the trick, and never buy me.” 

Jedediah went straight for the cosmetic, look- 
ing black as thunder. 

Philip chuckled with delight. “Aha!” said 
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“*T do what you do,’ said the mulatto. 
the mulatto, whose rage had been simmering this many a day. 


parrying. 


of self-possessed observation, she said, in a keen whisper, ‘ Kill him!” 


this sweet harmless boy. 
minx a dig, into the bargain.” 

Next day M‘Carthy came, and, at sight of 
James, offered a fair price. Jedediah appear- 
ed cool on it, and at last let out that there was 


such a close friendship between James and the | 


book-keeper, he did not care to part them. 
** Book-keeper ?” said M ‘Carthy. 


“ Ay,” said Jedediah, and showed him the | 


books. 
At this juncture, the dialogue having pur- 
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‘*T have lent that | posely been carried on in sight of Philip’s win- 


dow, out ran the book-keeper, looking the pic 
ture of health. M‘Carthy was astonished at 
his youth and his book-keeping, and deter- 
mined to purchase him; however, he concealed 
his enthusiasm, like a wary trader, and said he 
really only needed one servant; but would give 
the same price for Philip, if Jedediah would 
not part them. 

The bargain was struck: and in less than an 


‘Not so,’ said James; ‘for I guard my master’s goods against a knave.’ 


hour the two friends’ bundles were in M‘Car- | 
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HETR. 


thy’s light wagon, and they were marching be- 
hind it, 
With them, to their infinite surprise, walked 


Jedediah Surefoot, a short thick riding-whip | 


in his hand. 

The fact is, his daughter had slipped. ont, 
taking advantage of her mother being at Wil- 
lingtown, and he was afraid she had resolved 
to have a tender parting with James, or some 
worse folly: and, who knows, exasperated at 
being sold instead of rewarded, James’s good 


} ants, “‘ I'll set ye on your way.” 











‘Knave thyself, and meddler, and fool,’ cried 
From words they came to blows, and struck each other hard and fast, without much 
In the midst of which Christina put her head out of her window on the first floor, and looked steadily down at them. After a few moments 
CHAPTER V. 


faith might melt before a second temptation of 
the sort. So he said grimly, to his late serv- 
He stalked 
along with them in silence. They thought he 
would go a mile, and then give them his bless- 
ing; bat no: mile after mile, this kill-joy stuck 
to them, and was irksome, for they both wanted 
to talk, and congratulate each other on being 
still together. 

At last Philip lost all patience, and resolved 
to. make the intruder smart; he whispered 
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James to fall back a little, and suddenly put- 
ting on his saucy swagger, that was quite new 
to Jedediah, he said, ‘‘Come, old man, hand 
forth my vail.” 

“Thy vail, boy ?” 

“Ay, Do you think I shall let you bite my 
worthy master there, and not have my nibble? 
Two gold pieces I demand. Give them, or I'll 
reveal the bubble to M‘Carthy, and have thee 
trounced, thou dealer in man’s flesh : thou hyp- 
ocritical knave, that wouldst rob a church, and 
go to prayers before the deed and after.” 

Jedediah was stupefied at first, by this sudden 
hail-storm of insolence; but amazement soon 
gave way to rage. He gave a roar, and rushed 
at Philip. Philip screamed, and tried to es- 
cape; but could not; he clutched him fiercely 
by the collar, and raised his whip on high; but 
it never came down; for, at Philip's first scream, 
James rushed on Jedediah with equal fury, and 
seized his arm, and caught him by the throat 
so felly, that in a moment his face was purple. 
Then James seized his whip, and, mad with 
rage himseif, whirled him round in a circle, 
and thrashed him furiously; you might have 
heard the blows a mile off: then put his foot 
to Jedediah’s stomach, and, with one amazing 
thrust, spurned him head forward to the ground, 
that he rolled over, and the dust rose round his 
helpless body like a cloud. This done, he flung 
his whip at him where he lay. 

Philip clung, sobbing and trembling, to his 
arm. 

James stood like a Colossus, his feet wide 
apart, his eyes glaring. 

‘‘Nay, be not alarmed, sweet Philip,” said 

“He is no master of ours; but only a 
None shall lay 


he. 
knave I have taught a lesson. 
whip on thee while I am by.” 

He coaxed and encouraged him, and they 
walked slowly on; but Philip, in walking, still 
clung to James’s strong arm, and trembled. 

When he was a little better, he looked up, 
and gazed on James with quite a new sentiment 
of admiration, and said, ‘‘Oh! how grand, and 
strong, and brave, and beautiful, you were. I 
did not think "twas in you.” 

Having thus delivered himself, he lowered his 
head again suddenly, and clung to James’s arm 
again. 

“ Nay,” said James, “I am not a brave man: 
my want of courege was the first cause of all 
my misery. Child, twas only rage, not cour- 
age: no matter; I have but one friend; I'll 
not see him abused.” 

**Bless you, James!” He suddenly took 
James’s hand, and kissed it with a gentle de- 
votion he had never exhibited before. ‘‘ Dear 
James,” he said, “I can not bear a blow. 
"['was for a blow I left my home and all my 
friends.” 

“Ay, indeed! Pluck up heart now, and tell 
me all about that.” 

**Tell thee my story? not for all the world.” 

** Why, I told thee mine.” 

**Ay: you have naught to blush for. I'd 
rather die than tell thee mine. What have I 
done? I have put a barrier between me and 
the man I—; nay, heed not what I say. I am 
ill. Lamsick. I have been frightened. I shall 
faint. I shall die.” 

‘* Nay, nay,”’ said James, *‘ take not on so, for 
naught. Is this he who called me a milksop ?” 

** Ay,” said Philip, weeping. Then, with a 
piteous effort at his little hectoring way, “ And 
will again, if I pee-pee-please.” 

**Meantime,” said James, “I'll bestow thy 
valor in yon cart:” caught up the weeping 
Hector in a moment, and carried him in his 
strong arms, striding away, till he overtook the 
cart. 

** Master, poor Philip hath been ill of late, 
and he is a-weary. May I put him in the cart?” 

“And welcome. There is room for thee an’ 
all.” 

** Nay, Sir, I will not weight the good horse.” 

In a very few minutes there was a good deal 
of talking and laughing in the covered cart. 
Master Philip was amusing his new master, and 
taking the length of his foot. 

‘Dear heart!” thought Annesley, ‘‘ what a 
strange boy ‘tis. He changes like the wind. 
Sure his mother’s milk is scarce out of him.” 

Late at night they reached M‘Carthy’s, a 
large farm about sixty miles from Philadelphia. 





CHAPTER V. 
M‘CarTHY was a widower, and the house 
was kept by his daughter, a lady of very strik- 





ing appearance. She was very tall, and com- 
manding, and fair. Some thought her beauti- 
ful: others wete repelled by the extreme haugh- 
tiness of her features, with which her deport- 
ment and manners corresponded. 

The two friends, of course, talked every body 
over, with whom they were likely to come in 
contact; and they differed about Mistress Chris- 
tina M‘Carthy. James thought her the most 
beautiful woman he had ever seen. Philip 
screamed “What!!!!!!!!!!!! a nose like a 
man’s; foxy eyebrows, white eyelashes, and a 
cold, cruel eye. She is not a woman.” said 
this candid critic: ‘* she is 2 cat.” , 

“T never ise &@ woman yet,” 
objected Jan . : 


“That is ot mine,” retorted 





Philip, who had long ago resumed the upper 
hand. ‘* You will be pleased to avoid that cat, 
like poison,” said Philip: ‘‘ and, if she runs aft- 
er you—and I hear she has had a dozen beaux 
already —you will come to me for advice, or 
our friendship is at an end, Sir. I shall have 
my eye on her.” 

The effect of Philip's espionage was this: 
he discovered that Christina M‘Carthy passed 
James and him as if they were dirt, her lofty 
affections being fixed on a big mulatto slave. 
Such an attachment was repugnant to the feel- 
ings of white men, and contrary to law. They 
kept it very close, in consequence, and nobody 
on the farm dreamed of such a thing, until this 
Argus-eyed Philip came, and found it out, by 
their secret glances and signals, and a deal of 
subtle evidence. 

He told James of it, and made merry over the 
lady’s hauteur. 

‘That is so like the jades: whenever one of 
them knows herself baser than all the rest, she 
puts on a mask of transcendent pride, to throw 
dust in folk’s eyes. But they can not throw 
dust in mine.” 

James hoped it was not true; “ for ’tis dis- 
graceful,” said he, ‘‘and contrary to nature: 
and, poor man, she is his only child.” 

‘Don’t contradict me,” said Philip. “TI tell 
you ’tis so: and I'll show you the law.” He 
had picked out a copy of the State laws, on 
purpose to ascertain the probable fate of this 
haughty beauty, whose superb carriage had 
roused a most vindictive feeling in Master 
Philip. 

James was not so curious in love affairs as 
Philip, and saw nothing to justify the libel. 
The lady passed often before his eyes, a modef 
of cold dignity and feminine reserve. He 
scouted the notion, and almost scolded Philip 
for his nucharitableness toward women, 

But one evening, having done his work, he 
took Plutarch’s Lives, which Philip had bor- 
rowed for him from the master, and lay down 
under a hedge of the prickly-pear, to read it. 
He was so absorbed in this book, and lay so 
still, that the little birds came about him, and 
did not mind him: the dusk came on, and still, 
with his young eyes, he went on reading, till 
suddenly he heard footsteps on the other side 
of the hedge, and, after the footsteps, voices. 

Now James was outside the hedge, but these 
speakers were inside, and well hidden by the 
shadow of some lofty trees. This, in fact, was 
the favorite rendezvous of Christina and the mu- 
latto Regulus, James knew the young lady’s 
voice directly, and, though they spoke low and 
hurriedly, he heard enough to show him they 
were lovers, and that she was going to elope 
with the fellow, as soon as she could lay her 
hands on a large sum of money her father was 
about to receive for the sale of another planta- 
tion. 

James listened with horror, and asked him- 
self what on earth he should do. 

At last these ill-assorted lovers parted: that 
is to say, Regulus went off, leaving his young 
mistress to follow at such an interval of time 
as might lead to no suspicion. 

Then James thought he would not tell the 
old man, but would at all events try first to show 
the young woman her folly: he ran hastily to 
a gate, penetrated the wood, and came swiftly 
through the trees to her, for he saw her white 
dress still standing there. Seeing him come 
straight to her so fast, she took him for Regu- 
lus come back with news, and she was so un- 
guarded as to say, ‘‘ Why, what now, my dear 
Regulus ?” 

A strange voice answered her, at whose first 
tone she uttered a faint cry of alarm. 

“Tis not Regulus, madam ; but one who has 
more real good wishes toward you than he has.” 
Christina trembled violently ; but defended her- 
self. She drew up haughtily, and said, ‘‘ Why, 
tis James Annesley. How dare you speak to 
me? What are you doing here at this time? 
Have you been here long ?” 

‘*Long enough to learn something that as- 
tonishes and pains me, and I hope I may be in 
time to prevent it. Madam, I saw you and 
Regulus together.” 

‘*Wonderful! And now you see me and an- 
other of my slaves together. I was giving Reg- 
ulus an order: and now I give you an order. 
Go home, and sleep the liquor off that hath 
made thee so bold as to speak to me; begone, 
or dread the whip, thou malapert.” i 

James stood his ground. “ Before I go, t 
me what I ought to do. I am your father’s 
servant, madam, not yours. Both you and I, 
we eat his bread. Onght I to let him be robbed 
of his daughter and his money, and never 
breathe a word ?” 

Then she began to pant, and said, “ What 
mean you?” 

Then he told her that he had overheard ev- 
ery word that had passed between her and Reg- 
ulus. 

‘* Indeed!” said she, with an attempt at defi- 
ance, belied by her short breath. ‘* Repeat it, 
then,” said she, ironically. 

**T.will,” said he, gravely : and he did repeat 
it, and at such length, and with such exact fidel- 
ity, that, as he went on, shame and infinite 
terror crawled over her; her knees smote each 
other, and her haughty frame cringed and 
writhed, and she sank half down upon a wood- 





pile that was near, and her white hands fell 
helpless, one in front of her, and the other by 
her side: never was a proud creature so strick- 
en down in a moment. 

Then this good young man pitied her, and 
hoped to save her. He said, ‘‘ Madam, for 
Heaven’s sake, look at the consequences. What 
good can come of it? If you fly with Regulus, 
and take your father’s money, you will be caught 
one day, and set on the gallows, and be public- 
ly whipped: for I have seen one as young and 
fair as you served so.” 

A moan from the crushed woman was the 
only comment. 

“ And if you steal naught, yet marry a mu- 
latto, ‘tis against the law, and your children will 
be illegitimate, and you will lose your father’s 
estate, and break his heart.” 

Christina interrupted him. ‘Oh, say no 
more, James, for pity’s sake. I have been 
mad. Oh! what a precipice! James, do not 
thrust me over. Do not tell my father, for 
mercy’s sake.” 

“ Not if you will promise to forego this mad 
design. Sure that mulatto must have bewitch- 
ed you. That one so fair as you should cast 
an eye of love on any thing so foul!” 

She caught at this directly. ‘* Ay,” she cried, 
**’twas witchcraft, and no other thing. But you 
have opened my eyes, good James—too late— 
too late!” and she burst into a flood of tears. 

‘That depends on yourself: if you will 
swear to hold no more converse with that mu- 
latto, I shall not feel bound to utter one word 
of what I know.” 

‘* James,” said the lady, “ you are my guard- 
ian angel; you have saved me from a crime, and 
from an act of phrensy I now look back upon 
with horror. Do but continue your good work. 
Advise me at every step, and all will be well.” 

James was surprised into consenting to that ; 
and she then begged him to conduct her home. 
** Alas!” said she, “‘I can scarce stand.” She 
leaned on James’s shoulder, and went very 
slowly and feebly. This gave her time to say 
some of those vague things with which such 
women think to excuse their follies. “If you 
knew all, you would pity me even more than 
you condemn me,” And again, with her white 
hand leaning on his arm, she said, ‘‘ How sor- 
cery blinds us!” And what with this, and her 
gentle pressure of his hand at parting, she dis- 
turbed even this Joseph’s mind a little, and set 
him thinking it would not be very hard to cure 
her of her insane caprice. 

- Next day she sent for him openly, and told 
him her plan. “I shall keep out of his way; 
I shall not move from my own apartments; or 
if I do, you shall be with me: and now here is 
a letter I will beg you to take him. Read it 
first, before I seal it.” 

The letter ran thus: 


“ An accident has frustrated our design, for the pres- 
ent. My father has not yet brought the money into 
the house. I hurt my foot last night, and shall not, I 
fear, be able to come to our rendezvous for some days. 
Burp ‘uis before the face of whatever person I may 
send it by, or I shall think you do not mean fair to 

“Tue Waites.” 


James highly disapproved this letter, and told 
her so. “Why,” said he, “it can not fail to 
keep hope alive in him.” 

‘* Exactly,” said she; ‘‘and so he will not 
blab of my folly.” 

**No more he will, if you break off all con- 
nection with him. And why write at all? 
Such a letter is worse than silence.” 

However, she talked him over, and convinced 
him that she was resolved, in a cowardly and 
artful way, to detach herself gradually from the 
deplorable connection, so that he half consent- 
ed to take the letter. Then she took a slice 
of cake out of her closet, and a pint of rich 
wine, and sat close to him while he drank it, 
and showed him such signs of favor, that he 
was the more inclined to believe she would 
readily detach herself from Regulus: so he con- 
sented to take the letter. 

The mulatto eyed him keenly, took the let- 
ter, read it, burned it before his eyes, and said, 
“Tell her what you have seen me do; that is 
all.” 

Christina now showed James so many marks 
of favor, and so open, that Philip took him to 
task. ‘My poor mouse,” said he, scornfully, 
‘*are you going to let that cat catch you so eas- 
ily?” When that produced no effect, he re- 
monstrated, advised, scolded, and at last quar- 
reled with him downright, and would not speak 
to him. 

Now James was really rather smitten with 
Christina ; her tenderness and cajoleries, follow- 
ing upon her haughty demeanor, had wonder- 
fully tickled his vanity, and even grazed his 
heart; but he was not so far gone as to part 
with Philip’s friendship. So one day he came 
to him, and said, ‘‘ Dear Philip, do not you quar- 
rel with me in a mistake. I will tell thee the 
truth about Mistress Christina; but first you 
must swear to me, on the big Bible, never to re- 
veal one word of that I tell thee.” 

Philip turned pale at this; but took the oath, 
and then James told him all. 

He was more alarmed than surprised. ‘I 
knew she was naught, the minute I clapped 
eyes on her. Look at her white lashes, and 
her cold, crueleye. The unnatural beast! that 


would rob her own father, and wed with a 





brown! And what sort of a man are you? 
Why went you not straight to her father, like 
an honest man? What had you to do to go to 
her, and get cozened, you silly oaf? Are you 
a match for that artful jade, think you ?” 

‘*Nay, she seems very penitent, and keeps 
away from him; and—whisper, Philip. If [ 
chose, I could take the brown’s place, as you 
call him, any day: and, really, ’tis a tempta- 
tion.” 

* You love the wretch ?” 

**Nay: not quite love. But she is fair, and 
she was so haughty, and now is so tender. [ 
own I think more about her than I ever did 
of any woman yet. To be sure, I am very 
proud of saving her, and that makes the heart 
soft toward the fair creature I have rescued 
from ‘a precipice.’” 

Philip’s face turned green,-and his lips pale. 
His face was distorted and discolored, with the 
anguish these words cost him; and he sat mute 
as a statue. 

James did not happen to look at him, and 
went maundering on. ‘The only thing I like 
not is that letter to Regulus, What think you 
of it, Philip ?” 

Philip, though sick at heart, made a great 
effort, and said, faintly, ‘‘ The letter was writ 
to show him he must temporize, but not despair. 
Prithee, James, leave me awhile: I have work 
to do. Come in an hour, and we will see what 
all this really means.” 

He went, and then Philip began to sigh and 
moan at the confession James had made; and, 
for a long while, he could think only of his own 
misery at being supplanted in James's heart. 
But of course his hatred of this rival soon led 
him into a keen and hostile examination of her 
conduct, and the consequence was a new and 
more disinterested anxiety arose, which led him 
to put a very keen question to James the mo- 
ment he entered the room—‘ Has the mulatto 
shown you any enmity ?” 

“None whatever.” 

“Yet he sees his mistress bestow favors on 
you. Then all is clear. She has told him. 
You are their dupe. How that woman must 
hate you!” 

“Nay,” said James, smiling conceitedly, 
“that I'll be sworn she does not.” 

‘What, not when you have come between 
her and her fancy, and do keep them apart? 
Think you, when once a woman hath loved a 
woolly mulatto, she can so come back to whole- 
some affections? She hates you, and spends 
her days and nights scheming to destroy you. 
Oh, those cunning lashes, and that cruel eye! 
They make me tremble for you. Let me think 
what she is about at this very minute.” 

He resumed, after a pause, ‘‘ She will draw 
you on to offer her some innocent freedom; 
then fly out, and accuse you of wooing her. 
Who will believe you—a slave—when the young 
mistress swears ?” 

**T’'ll not give her the occasion.” 

**How can you tell? And if you do not, 
why then she will get rid of you some other 
way. You shall be stabbed in the back some 
dark night, and never know who struck you: 
but I shall know, and I shall kill Aer—before I 
die.” 

So strong were Philip’s fears, that he armed 
James with an enormous knife, and made him 
promise never to go to any lonely place with- 
out it. 

James assented, to quiet him; but, in his 
heart, made light of these extravagant fears. 
On the other hand, he felt piqued by Philip’s 
insinuation that the mulatto and his penitent 
were duping him; and so he used often to get 
up in the dead of the night, and make his rounds 
with stealthy foot, to watch. 

The effect of this vigilance was, that one 
moonlight night, coming softly round a corner, 
he found Regulus under the young mistress’s 
bedroom window, which window was open, the 
weather being warm. 

James collared him directly. 
you do here, at this time of night ?” 

“TI do what you do,” said the mulatto. 

**Not so,” said James; “‘for I guard my 
master’s goods against a knave.” 

“Knave thyself, and meddler, and fool,” 
cried the mulatto, whose rage had been sim- 
mering this many a day. 

From words they came to blows, and struck 
each other hard and fast, without much parry- 
ing: in the midst of which Christina put her 
head out of her window on the first floor, and 
looked steadily down at them. After a few 
moments of self-possessed observation, she said, 
in a keen whisper, “ Kill him! !” 

In this combat, the white struck at the face, 
and the black at the body; by this means the 
black’s face was soon covered with blood, but 
the white man was most hurt, and felt instinct- 
ively that he should soon be overpowered ; 80 
he closed with his dark antagonist ; they wres- 
tled fiercely, but it ended in James throwing 
him, and falling on him. The und was 
hard, and the fall of the two heavy bodies on it 
tremendous. It drove the wind out of Regu- 
lus for a moment, and James got him by the 
ears, and pounded his bullet head on the 
ground. 

Christina now screamed loudly; a window 
or two were opened; night-capped heads 
popped out, and the combatants separated by 
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mutaal consent, and retired, glaring at each 
other. 

James had not gone far, when he was seized 
with a violent sickness; and, after that, he 
crawled to his bed bruised and seriously hurt 
by the body blows he had received. Next 
morning he was too stiff and ill to go to his 
work. 

Philip heard a vague report that James and 
the mulatto had been fighting in. the dead of 
night, and sent a message directly to James, 
desiring to speak to him, The servant came 
back and said too ill to leave his bed. 
Philip was much eoncerned at this, and, after 
a slight hesitation, went and knocked at the 
door of James’s room : he slept over the stables, 
A faint voice said, ‘Come in.” Philip lifted 
the latch. He found James lying on the bed, 
just as he had come from the battle; and his 
face two or three colors. Philip had intended 
to scold him ; but this was no time. He came 
softly to him, and said, “‘ Alas! my poor James, 
how is it with thee ?” 

“ But badly, in truth,” said James, still in a 
faint voice. 

‘* How*came it about ?” 

He told him the truth. 

*‘ Ah!” said Philip, sadly. ‘‘ Jealousy. How 
men do love illwomen! ‘That old cat—thirty, 
if she is a day—to have two lovers, and two na- 
tions after a manner, fighting for her o’ nights 
beneath her very window. Did she see you?” 

“Indeed she did.” 

** And smiled, I'll be bound, at what would 
make a good woman scream to part the fools. 
Did she say naught ?” 

“ She said, ‘ Kill him.’” 

* Kill whom ?” 

“The black, I do suppose.” 

‘*T am not so sure of that.” And Philip fell 
into a reverie. It was broken by James going 
suddenly back on something Philip had said. 
*T do believe thou art right,” said he, ‘‘and 
finding him under her window, I felt a sort of 
jealousy as well as wrath at his continuing to 
tempt her: if ’twas so, I am rightly served: 
but flout me not for’t, Philip, for I think I am 
sped.” 

‘“‘ Now Heaven forbid. Where is thy hurt ?” 

** All over me, I made a great mistake. I 
kept beating him about his bullet head ; but he 
still belabored my ribs, Oh! I am all pains 
and aches ; it hurts me e’en to speak.” 

“Alas! alas!” said Philip, and laid a cool 
consoling hand on the hot brow: then he sud- 
denly ground his teeth, and said, ‘‘ Curses on 
them all: I will end this to-night; no later.” 

James asked him what he meant. He re- 
fused to say; but the fact is he was resolyed to 
go that very night to M‘Carthy, who was then 
on a visit to his brother, five miles off, and tell 
him the whole story. Knowing that James 
would remonstrate, he kept his resolution to 
himself, and went off for the present to prepare 
a composing draught for his patient, after the 
receipt of Patience Surefoot. He made the de- 
coction, in which, I believe, the flowers of the 
lime-tree were a principal ingredient; and, 
while it was simmering, he took up the Phila- 
delphia Post, that had just been brought into 
the office. He always read every line of that 
journal. It was a single quarto sheet, and 
came out twice a week. 

That journal contained an advertisement, 
that set the paper shaking in Philip’s hand, and 
his eyes glowing : 

“TI, Jonas Hanway, now lying in jail, charged with 
the murder of my ward, Joanna Philippa Chester, take 
this way to let her know my evil plight, and beg her, 
for pity’s sake, to come back, or write of her welfare. 
Poor Silas, that made the mischief, is in his grave, and 
naught awaits her here but my true repentance, and 
the kind affection of my co-trustee, Mr. Thomas Ches- 
ter, under whose care she now is, if only she could 
be found. And, for a further inducement to return, I 
do now, with my co-trustee’s consent, inform her that 
she is heiress to a fortune of thirteen thousand pounds 
or more, which knowledge was withheld from her by 
her father’s express desire, lest any man should wed 
her for her dower, and not for true love of her: but 
now ‘tis thought best to let her know the truth, lest 
she throw herself away. The said Joanna is now 
nineteen years of age, tall and active, and of singular 
beanty ; hath eyebrows black as jet, and do meet so 
remarkably as, in an Englishwoman, must needs draw 
notice. She hath been traced to London, and it is 
thought she hath crossed the seas. Whoever will give 
information respecting her, shall receive a reward of 
be “FIVE HUNDRED GUINEAS. 

**She had her mother's jewels with her. But they 
are now her own. 

* From my Prison at Staines, January, 1739-40.” 


Advertisement !—It was a cry from a Prison, 
and a cry from home, that knocked at her very 
heart. She uttered a responsive cry herself, as 
if the prisoner’s cry had sounded in her ears ; 
and then she devoured the words once more, 
feeding on every syllable in great amazement. 
But presently the letters grew hazy ; her fill- 
ing eyes saw them no more, and in their place 
came the pleasant meads of Colebrook, the En- 
glish landscape, humble, but sweet, the gray 
old church, the parson’s scholarly face, the 
white-headed children, and poor old England 
stretching out her hands to her lost daughter, 
with words of sorrowand love, Then her heart 
gushed to her eyes in a stream, and the wan- 
derer lay softly back in her chair, quite motion- 
less, and let the sweet tears flow. 


Then came the desire to act; to fly home, 
and save that poor bereaved father, and live 








among her folk. How should she manage it ? 
She had jewels secreted about her, any one of 
which was worth more than a slave’s ransom. 
Why not go to M‘Carthy; tell him who she 
was, and offer him a diamond ring for her lib- 
erty? Why not? because he might have her 
seized for wearing man’s clothes, and throw 
her into prison for life, so severe was this col- 
ony in that matter. No; she could not endure 
the shame, nor run the risk. She would take 
one of his horses, and ride by night to Phila- 
delphia; and make terms with him through 
some other party. One thing alone she did re- 
solve—not to lose an hour, but to be gone that 
very night. One <ay lost, and the prisoner's 
life might pay for it, Yes, she would go, and 
take James Annesley with her. She took up 
the sleeping draught, and went to his room. 
She made him drink it, and then coyered him 
up warm, and took his hand in hers, “James 
dear,” said she, ‘‘I am a happy—creature. I 
have news from England: sad news, after a 
manner—yet sweet ; and I am going home.” 

“ Going !—Ah well: God’s blessing and mine 
go with thee.” 

‘*Why, thou foolish man, I go not without 
thec. ‘This very night we ride to Philadelphia, 
and thence to England.” 

James shook his head sorrowfully. ‘‘ There 
is no escape for a slave. I have tried it.” 

‘* Ay, all alone, and on foot, without money 
ormeans. But’tisdifferentnow. I shall com- 
mand the expedition; I, who, by your leave, 
possess the two capital gifts of a commander, 
which are forecast and courage; forecast, by 
which I do foresee all possible accidents, and 
provide for them; and courage, whereby I 
overcome and trample under foot those petty 
dangers that scare a mere ordinary man like 
thee. What's this ?” 

*« What is what ?” 

“T smell a smell I never could abide. "Tis 
acat. I know ’tis a cat. There! there she 
is—coiled in the mouth of that sack. I shall 
faint ; I shall die.” 

“Why, here’s a coil about poor Puss! 
the stable cat, and loves to come here.” 

** Well, she goes forth, or I.” 

**Open the door, then, and fling thy cap at 
the poor harmless thing.” 

**T call not foul things harmless, especially 
when they are all claws. I like not your cats, 
even when they are called Christinas,” 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 
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DEAD IN THE STREET. 


Onty a horse lying dead in the street, 
And a cart with its empty shafts close by: 
It is cold, and the pavement is covered with sleet; 
But horses must die! : 


It is v itiful, thongh, to think 
dew takes and weary had grown the load; 


How, blindl ‘rT ready to sink, 
. He had Eh the'goad; 


And how, as fainter had wn his breath, 
No burden was lifted off from his back, 
Till, his limbs Gorn stiff in the chill of death, 
He fell in his track; 


How he could not have in the closing strife 
A tuft of straw upon which to lie; 
How he had not gained by a faithful life 
Time even to die. 


Ah me! but it is not horses alone 
That are bearers of burdens, drawers of loads: 
Men also have fallen with harness on 
In wintry roads! 





(Continued from No. 835, page 1027.) 
BREAD-AND-CHEESE AND KISSES. 
Br B, L. FARJEON, 


Avrtnor or “ Biape-o’-Grass,” “Gat,” ann “ Josuva 
Marve.” 





ONE KISS FOR HOPE, ONE FOR FAITH, AND ONE 
FOR LOVE, 


Wirn that they went into the house, and 
joined the party in the parlor. It was not a 
very merry one, and the conversation chiefly 
consisted of tender reminiscences and hopeful 
anticipation. George tried to be gay, but broke 
down, and if it had not been for old Ben Spar- 
row chirruping out a line of ‘Cheer, boys, 
cheer, there’s wealth for honest labor,” now and 
then, it would have been difficult tec keep mat- 
ters going. But a diversion was occasioned in 
the course of the evening by the arrival of 
young Mr. Million, who came in to shake hands 
with George, he said, and to wish him good-by. 
George was sitting in the corner, with Tottie on 
his knee; the child was in a state of repletion, 
having feasted her full on the pleasures of the 
table, and was curled up in George’s arms feel- 
ing very sleepy. Bessie, sitting next to George 
(he had a spare arm for her waist, Tottie not- 
withstanding), cast strangely disturbed glances 
at her lover and the child, and her heart was 
bleeding from the wound inflicted upon it by 
what she had heard that afternoon. Every time 
George stooped and kissed Tottie, Bessie’s 
wound opened, and she was almost distracted 
with doubt, and grief, and love. Young Mr. 
Million was very sunny and bright—a sunbeam 
lighting up the sad clouds. He gave just a 
glance at the ear-rings in Bessie’s ears, and 
Bessie blushed as she rose to allow George to 
shake hands with him. No one saw the glance 
but Mrs, Naldret, and she looked gravely at 
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Bessie. Young Mr. Million was profuse in his 
good wishes for George; he wished the young 
man all sorts of luck, and hoped he would soon 
be back. Every one was gratified at the heart- 
iness with which young Mr. Million expressed 
his good wishes—every one but Mrs. Naldret; 
but then nothing seemed to please her to-night. 

“T must drink your health, George,” said the 
young brewer. 

Ben Sparrow asked him with a grand air 
whether he would take sherry wine or port, and 
he chose sherry, and said that Miss Sparrow 
should fill his glass for him. Bessie filled his 
glass and handed it to him with a bright flame 
in her cheeks; her hand shook, too, and a few 
drops of the wine were spilled upon the table, 
which young Mr. Million said, gayly, was a good 
omen. 

** And here’s good luck to you, George, and 
& prosperous voyage,” he said, and shook hands 
with George and wished him good-by, and 
shook hands also with all in the room, Old 
Ben Sparrow looked at him very anxiously, and 
when the young prince, with a quietly signifi- 
cant glare at the old man, proposed that Miss 

trow should open the shop door for him, 
Ben said, “ Yes, yes, certainly, Sir,” and almost 
pushed Bessie into the shop. Now what made 
Mrs. Naldret open the parlor door, and seat 
herself so that she could see the shop door? It 
may have been done unconsciously, but certain 
it is that, seeing something pass between young 
Mr. Million and Bessie as they shook hands at 
the shop door, sHe gave a sudden cry, as if over- 
taken by a spasm. Bessie ran in at the cry, 
and then Mrs. Naldret saw in one quick flash, 
what no one else saw (for Bessie slipped it into 
her pocket), a letter in Bessie’s hand! The 
matron said it was nothing, merely a stitch in 
her side ; and turned from the maid to her son, 
around whose neck she threw her arms, and 
kissed him again and again. 

**Why, mother!” exclaimed George, for Mrs. 
Naldret was beginning to sob convulsively. 
‘*Come, bear up, there’s a dear soul! or we 
shall all be as bad as you!” 

Mrs. Naldret repressed her sobs, and pressed 
him closer to her faithful breast, and whis- 
pered, 

“Ah, George, there are a many women in 
the world for you, but there’s only one moth- 
er!” 

He whispered back to her, ‘‘ There’s only 
one woman in the world for me, and that’s my 
darling Bessie; and there is only one other 
who is as good as she is, and that’s the mother 
I hold in my arms.” 

And all she could reply to this was, ‘‘ Oh, 
George, George! Oh, my dear, dear boy !” with 
a world of love and pity in her voice. 

And so the sad evening passed away, until 
George said, Hadn’t father and mother better 
go home?. He would soon be with them. 
They knew that he wanted to say good-by to 
Bessie, who sat pale and tearful, with her hand 
in his; and they rose to go, saying he would 
find them up when he came home. 

“I know that, dear mother and father,” he 
said, and went with them to the door, and 
kissed them, and came back with the tears run- 
ning down his face. 

*T'll tell you what, George,” whispered old 
Ben Sparrow in George’s ear. ‘‘ You shall say 
good-by to Tottie and me, and we'll go to bed; 
and then you'll have Bessie all to yourself. 
But don’t keep too long, my dear boy, don’t 
keep too long.” 

Tottie had been fast asleep for more than an 
hour, and George took her in his arms without 
waking her. 

“*Good-by, Tottie,” he said; ‘‘ goed-by, lit- 
tle one!” He kissed her many times, and the 
child, stirred by his caresses, raised her pretty 
little hund to his face. He kissed her fingers, 
and then resigned her to old Ben, who, with 
his burden in his arms, grasped George’s hand 
tight, and bade him good-by and God-speed, 

*“ And don’t forget, George,” he said, with a 
secret look toward Bessie. 

‘*No, Mr. Sparrow,” George replied, ‘I'll 
bear in mind what you told me.” 

**God bless you, then, and speed you back !” 

With this the old man ascended the stairs, 
with Tottie in his arms, turning over his shoul- 
der to give George a parting look, and hum- 
ming “‘ Cheer, boys, cheer!” softly, to keep up 
the spirit of the lovers. 

They had listened with a kind of strained at- 
tention to the old man’s voice, and when it was 
hushed, and silence fell upon them, George 
turned to Bessie, and in an instant she was in 
his artis, lying on his breast. A long silence 
followed. George heard Bessie’s heart beat 
plainer than the tick of the old-fashioned clock, 
which stood like a ghost in a corner of the room. 
Not another sound could be heard but the tick- 
ing of the old clock and the beating of their 
hearts. As Bessie lay in her lover's arms, she 
thought whether it would be generous in her to 
question him about Tottie. The very asking 
of the question would imply a doubt. A voice 
whispered to her, ‘‘Trast him; perfect love 
means perfect confidence.” But the woman’s 
words were present to her also; and George 
was paying for the child. . She would not ad- 
mit the thought of any thing dishonorable in 
George; but the sting of the doubt was in her. 
Would it not be better for her to ask a simple 





question, which George could easily answer, 
than to be tormented with doubt during the 
long months he would be away from her? 
Would it not be simple justice to Tottie? for if 
she were not satisfied, she might grow to hate 
the child, And Bessje really loved the pretty 
little forsaken one. ‘The maternal instinct was 
in her, like the seedling of a flower in the 
ground, waiting for the summer-time to ripen 
it into the perfect beauty of motherly love. 
She loved children. 

And here # word. Whether out of place or 
not, it must be written. Trust not that woman 
who has no love for little ones. She is unwor- 
thy of love. 

How long the lovers remained silent they did 
not know. But the time flew all too swiftly, for 
the solemn tongue of Westminster proclaimed 


the hour. Each clang was like a knell. It 
was midnight. a 
Midnight! What solemn reflections arise 


at such a moment, if the mind be attuned to 
them! Ifthe world were spread before us like 
a map, what varied emotion and feeling, what 
unworthy striving, what unmerited suffering, 
what new lives born to pain, what old lives dy- 
ing ont in it, what thoughts dark and bright, 
what flowers of tender love, what weeds of 
ruthless circumstance, what souls born in the 
inire and kept there, what hope, what remorse, 
what sounds of woe and pleasant-fountain voices 
with sparkles in them, what angel-lights and 
divine touches of compassion, would, in the brief 
space occupied by the striking of the hour, there 
be displayed! And so that bell may toll, night 
after night, for generation after generation, un- 
til a time shall come—say in a hundred years 
—when every human pulse that at this moment 
beats throughout the world, when every heart 
that thrills and thirsts, when every vainful mor- 
tal that struts and boasts and makes grand 
schemes for self’s exaltment, shall lie dead in 
earth and sea! Such thoughts should make us 
humble. 

The bell awoke the lovers from their dream, 
and they spoke in low tones of the future, and 
the hopes that lay in it for them. 

** When I come back with a little bit of mon- 
ey, my darling,” said George, “I shall be con- 
tent to settle down to my trade, and we shall 
jog along as happy as can be. We couldn't 
settle down without pots and pans, and these I 
am going away to earn. I can see our little 
home, with you sitting by the fireside, or wait- 
ing at the door for me to give me a kiss wher 
my day’s work is done. Then I shall come 
round to mother’s old way, with her bread-and- 
cheese and kisses. ‘That will be good enough 
for me, my darling, with you to give me the 
kisses.” 

And he gave and took an earnest of them 
there and then. 

So they talked of one thing and another un- 
til One o’cleck was tolled by the Westminster 
bell, and during all that time Bessie had not 
found courage to speak of what was in her 
mind. George had noticed the ear-rings in 
Bessie’s ears, but had not spoken of them, 
thinking that Bessie would have drawn his at- 
tention to them. But Bessie’s wound was too 
fresh ; the pain and bewilderment of it were all- 
engrossing. She had no thonght for any thing 
else. 

**And now I must go, my darling,” said 
George, as they stood by the shop door; ‘for 
mother and father are waiting for me.” He 
took her face between his hands ard kissed her 
lips. ‘One kiss for hope; one for faith; and 
one for leve.” 

Bessie raised her face again to his, and whis- 
pered as she kissed, 

** And one for confidence.” 

**And one for confidence,” he repeated, as 
heartily as his sadness would allow. 

**There should be no secrets between us, 
George dear.” 

“ Certainly there should not be, darling,” he 
replied, ‘‘ though you’ve been keeping one from 
me all the night, you puss !” 

“T, George!” 

** Yes, you, dearest. You have never told 
me ho gave you those pretty ear-rings.” 

Upon such slight threads often do our dear- 
est hopes hang! Bessie, yielding to the weak 
impulse, to play off confidence for confidence, 
said, 

* Never mind those, George. 
you something first.” 

At this moment the sound of music came 
to them, and the waits commenced to play the 
dear old air of “‘ Home, sweet home.” 

“That’s Saul’s doing,” thought George. 
‘Good fellow! What will become of him 
during the time I am away?” As he and Bes- 
sie stood linked in a close embrace, the soft 
strains floated through the air into their hearts. 

“There shall be no secrets between us, 
George, in our own home—sweet home !” 

“ None, darling!” 

**And you'll not be angry with me for say- 
ing something ?” ; 

_ “What can my dear girl say to make me 
angry? and at such a time!” 

“Then tell me, George—abont Tottie.” 

**The dear little thing! What about her, 
dearest ?” ; 

“ George, is she an orphan ?” 

How long seemed the interval before he re- 


I want to ask 
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plied! Tick—tick—tick—went the clock, so 
slowly! Oh, so slowly, now! 

How strangely his voice sounded! But he 
held her closer to him, and she had no power 
to free herself from his embrace. Indeed, she 
would have fallen had he loosed her. 

“Do not be angry with me, George,” she 
whispered, slowly and painfully. 
father living ?” 

Another long, long pause, and then, * Yes,” 
from George, in the same strange tone. 

‘Tell me his name, George.” 

He held her from him suddenly, and, with 
his hands upon her shoulders, looked her stead 
ily in the face. 
light of his earnest gaze. 

**T can not, Bessie,” he said; **I must not. 
When we are married I will tell youall. There 
shall be no secrets between us in our home— 
sweet home. ‘Till then, be satisfied.” 

Softer came the dear. old air to Bessie’s 
ears. But the tenderer meaning in it was 
gon She turned from her lover petu- 
lantly. 

‘“‘T did not think you would refuse me this, 
George.” 

Wiser, stronger, than she, he said, 

‘‘Do not let this trivial matter come between 
us, my dear;” and would have taken her to his 
heart again, but she did not meet him as be- 
fore. ‘This trivial matter!” Was he so lost 
to honor and to love for her? Something of 
her mind he saw in her face, and it made his 
bleod hot. **Good God,” he thought, “is it 
possible she suspects me?” Then he strove to 
soothe her, but she would not be soothed, She 
said but little now; but her face was white 
with misery; doubt tore at the wound in her 
heart. She knew the pain she was inflicting 
upon him by the pain she felt herself. But 
she could not yield; she could not say, “I 
know you are true to me. , I will be satisfied, 
and will wait.” So his efforts were vain, and 
two o'clock struck, and their agony was not 
The tolling of the bell, however, brought 
and mother 


for her. 


over. 
to him the picture of his father 


waiting up at home for him. ‘‘I must go,” he 


* She has a. 


But her eyes drooped in the | 








said, hurriedly. ‘*Good-by, dear Bessie, and 
God bless you! Trust to me, and believe that 
no girl ever had more faithful lover.” 

In spite of her coldness, he pressed her close 
to his breast and whispered assurances of his } 
love and faithfulness. ‘Then tore himself away, 
and left her almost fainting in the shop, love 
and doubt fighting a sickening battle in her 
heart, 
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YOU ALONE, AND MY MOTHER, ARE TRUE; ALL 
THE REST OF THE WORLD IS FALSE. 


‘Tne night was very cold, and George felt 
the keen wind a relief. He took off his hat, 
and looked around. The street was still and 
quiet ; the last strains of ‘‘ Home, sweet home,” 
had been played, and the players had departed. 
All but one, and he waited at the end of the 
street for George to come up to him. 

* What, Saul!” 

** George !” 

‘They clasped hands. 

‘**T am glad you are here, Saul. I should not 
have liked to go without wishing you good-by.” 

‘“*T waited for you, George. I knew you were 
in there. Mother and father sitting up for you, 
[ suppose ?” 

“Yes. In a few hours I shall go from here ; 
then I shall be alone!” 

** As I am, George. 

‘* Nay, Saul, you have Jane.” 

‘*She has left me, dear woman. I may never 
see her face e gain. Itis for my good, George, 
that she has done this. You do not know how 
low we have sunk. George,” and here his yoice 
fell to a whisper, ‘‘at times we have been almost 
starving! It could not go on like this, and she 
has left me, and taken service somewhere in the 
country. She has done right. As I suffer, as 
I stretch out my arms in vain for her, as I look 
round the walls of my garret and am desolate 
in the light of my misery, I feel and confess that 
she has done right. Here is her letter. Come 
to the lamp; there is light enough to read it by.” 

George read the letter, and returned it to 
Saul, saying, “ Yes, she is right. What do you 
intend to do?” 

‘*God knows. To try if I can see any way. 
But all is dark before me now, George.” 

“‘T wish I could help you, Saul.” 

“T know, know. You are my only friend. 
If it ever be in my power to repay you for what 
you have done—” He dashed the tears from 
his eyes, and stood silent for a few moments, 
holding George’s hand in his. ‘‘ George,” he 
said, in unsteady tones, “‘ in times gone by you 
and [ have had many good conversations: we 
passed happy hours together. Words that have 
passed between us are in my mind now.” 

‘*In mine too, Saul.” 

‘* We had once,” continued Saul, in the same 
strange, unsteady tones,.‘*a conversation on 
friendship. I remember it well, and the night 
on which it took place. We walked up and 
down Westminster Bridge, and stopped now 
and then, gazing at the lights on the water. 
There is something grand and solemn in that 
sight, George; I do not know why, but it al- 


” 


ways brings to my mind a dim idea of death. 


and immortality. The lights stretch out and 
out, smaller and smaller, until not a glimmer 
can be seen; darkness succeeds them as death 
does life. But the lights are there, George, al- 
though our vision is too limited to see them. 
You remember that conversation, George ?” 

‘* As if it had taken place this night, Saul. 
I can see the lights, and the darkness that fol- 
lows them.” 

**We agreed then upon the quality of friend- 
ship, but gave utterance to many generalities.” 
Saul paused a while, and then said, slowly, “I 
am considering, George, whether I rightly un- 
derstand the duties that lie in friendship.” 

‘* Faithfulness, trustfulness.” 

**Yes, those; and other things as well. Say 
that you had a friend, and had learned some- 
thing, had seen something, of which he is igno- 
rant, and which he should know; say it is some- 
thing that you would keep from your friend if 
you were false instead of true to him—” 

**T should be a traitor to friendship,” inter- 
rupted George, warmly, “if I kept it from him. 
If I were truly his friend, I should seek him out 
and say what I had learned, what I had seen.” 

‘* Even if it contained pain, George ; even if 
it would hurt him to k:.ow ?” 

‘* Even if it contained pain; even if it would 
hurt him toknow. There is often pain in friend- 
ship; there is often pain in love. You have felt 
this, Saul, yourself. I have too, dear friend ! 
Often into life’s sweetness and tenderness pain 
creeps, and we do not know how it got there,” 
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“DON’T DESTROY IT! 


George uttered this in a gentle tone; he was } 


thinking of Bessie. ‘‘ Come, friend,” he said, 


' 


seeing that Saul hesitated to speak, “‘ you have | 


something to tell your friend. If you are true 


to him, tell it.” 


Thus urged, Saul said, “‘ First answer me | 


this: When did you first think of emigrating ?” 

**I did not think of it at all before it was put 
in my head.” 

** By whom ?” 

**By young Mr. Million. One night, not 
very long ago now, he met me, and got into 
conversation with me. Trade had been a little 
slack, and I had had a few idle days. ‘This 
made me fret, for I saw that if things went on 


in the same way it might be years before I | 


could save enough to buy furniture to make a 
home for Bessie. I let this out in conversa- 
tion with young Mr. Million, and he sympa- 
thized with me, and said it was a shame, but 
that if he were in my place he would put him- 
self in a position to marry his sweetheart in 
less than a year. How? I asked. By emi- 
grating, he said. It staggered me, as you 
may guess, Saul. The idea of going away had 
never entered my head. He went on to say 
that his father took a great interest in work- 
ing-men, and -was very interested also in emi- 
gration; that only that morning his father had 
mentioned my name, and had said that he had 
a passage ticket for the very ship that is going 
out of the Mersey to-morrow, Saul—and that 
if I had a mind to better myself he would give 
the ticket to me. I thanked him, and told him 
I would think of it. Well, I did think of it, 
and I read about wages over the water, and 
saw that I could do what he said. He gave 
me the ticket, and that’s how it came about.” 

“George,” said Saul, pityingly, for things 
that were at present dark to George seemed 
clear to him, “‘ Mr. Million never heard your 
name until this morning.” 

“Stop!” exclaimed George, passing his hand 
over his eyes with a bewildered air. ‘‘ Speak 
slowly. I don’t know that I understand you. 
Say that again.” 

Saul repeated, “Mr. Million never heard 
your name until this morning. -I went to his 
house, thinking that as he had helped you he 
might help me; and he scoffed at me, and 
taunted me bitterly. 
with getting your ticket than I had, 
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He had no more to do | 
Every | 


word young Mr. Million told you about the | 


passage and about his father was false.” 

** Good God!” cried George. ‘* What could 
be his motive, then, in telling me these things, 
and in obtaining this passage ticket for me ?” 

“ Think, George,” said Saul; “ there is such 
a thing as false kindness. He may have a mo- 
tive in wishing you away. I could say more, 
but I can not bring my tongue to utter it.” 

**You must, Saul, you must!” cried George, 
in a voice that rang through the street. They 
had walked as they conversed, and they were 
now standing outside his mother’s house. ‘* You 
must! By the friendship I have borne for you! 
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GIVE IT, OH, GIVE IT TO ME!” 


By the memory of what I have done for you!” 
The door of his house was opened as he spoke. 
His mother had heard his voice, and the agony 
in it, and came to the door. George saw her 
standing there, looking anxiously toward him, 
and he said, in a voice thick with pain, ‘‘ Stay 
here until I come out. By the love you bear 
to Jane, stop until I come. My mother will 
know—she is far-seeing, and I may have been 
blind.” 

He hurried to his mother, and went into the 
house with her. For full half an hour Saul 
waited in suspense, and at the end of that time 
George cathe out of the house, staggering like 
a drunken man. Saul caught him, and held 
him up. His face was as the face of death; a 
strong agony dwelt in it. 

‘*T have heard something,” he said, in atone 
that trembled with passion and pain and weak- 
ness. ‘*My mother has doubted for a long 
time past. “She took a letter from him secret- 
ly to-night! Those ear-rings she wore he gave 
her. Oh, my God! Tell me, you, what more 
you know! By the memory of all you ‘hold 
dear, tell me !” 

“George, my dear,” said Saul, in a broken 
voice, ‘‘a few moments after I quitted Mr. Mill- 
ion’s house I saw her enter it.” 

A long, long silence followed. The stars 
and the moon shone brightly, but there was no 
light in the heavens for George. A sob broke 
from him, and another, and another. 

‘*For God’s sake,” exclaimed Saul, ‘‘ for 
your mother’s sake, who suffers now a grief 
as keen as yours, bear up! Dear friend, if I 
could lay down my life for you, I would!” 

**T know it. You alone, and my mother, are 
true; all the rest of the world is false! He 
wished to get rid of me, did he, and this was a 
trap! The false, lying dog! But when I meet 
him-—— See here! Here is the ticket he gave 
me. If I had him before me now, I would do 
to him as I do to this—” 

He crumbled the paper in his hand, and tore 
it fiercely in twain. Saul caught his arm, and 
stayed its destruction. 

**No, no, George!” he cried, bat his cry was 
like a whisper. ‘Don’t destroy it! Give it, 
oh, give it to me! Remember the letter that 
Jane wrote tome. Think of the future that is 
open to me, to her, unless I can see a way. 
The way is here! Here is my salvation! Let 
me go instead of you!” He fell upon his knees 
and raised his hands tremblingly, as if the 
Death-Angel were before him, and he was not 
prepared. ‘If I live, I will repay you, so help 
me, the Great God!” 

George muttered, ‘Take it. For me it is 
useless. May it bring you the happiness that 
I have lost!” 

Saul kissed his friend’s hand, which felt from 
his grasp. When he looked up, his friend was 
gone. And the light in the heavens, that George 
could not see, shone on the face of the kneeling. 
man. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 











